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i(k} Study of Values’ has grown out of a conviction that a 


more adequate logic of personality is a prerequisite to 


improved measurement. Current methods are too exclusively 


rical. Investigators as a rule seem to be interested chiefly 
precision of their instrument; the:applicability of the instru- 
to their problem gives them less concern. The present seale 
esents a radical departure from this point of view. Although 

thods used in its construction conform to the standards set 
odern statistical practice, yet the seale itself is founded upon 
following definitive set of methodological and theoretical 


La LOS. 


‘ 


The isolation and measurement of single habits, traits, or 
acities within personality give an incomplete and frequently 
leading picture. It is evident that in some fashion, though we 

know how, the significance of these single factors is depend- 
ipon the total personality in which they are set. 
(2) Unfortunately for science, the total personality which 

‘ontains these elements is an unique system. Since one unique 
em is never strictly comparable with any other unique system, 

difficult to see how the total personality can ever be studied 

he method of measurement. 
(3) If measurement is to be employed at all, and if at the 
time, the really significant levels of personality are to be 
approached, the investigator must find within a personality broad 
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the six-fold classification of such values. 
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functions that are :ommon to all other personalities. These fune 
tions must not be so narrow as to be meaningless nor so inelusi 
to be unique and inaccessible; and they must be universal] 
enough to provide a basis for the comparison of one person wi 


another. 


(4) The field of values and interests seems best to fulfill the 








ve 


; 


Se 


requirements, and so to be a suitable ground upon which to con 


struct a seale. 


(5) An inventory of some of the basic human values common 


to‘all men is a prerequisite to a scale for their measurement. 


ruidance. 


Pre 
vious tests of interests have been based on inadequate classifi 
tions: the interests selected have been too trivial, too heter 
geneous, or entangled with the ulterior objectives of vocational 


a 


‘oO 


(6) The most reasonable and convincing @ priori analysis ot 


present seale.* Only two of the tenets of Spranger’s school 


SPRANGER’S CLASSIFICATION 


the values experienced by men, seems, to the authors, to be that 
of Eduard Spranger.’ It is his brilliant work that suggested th 
of 
thought, however, have been adopted here; namely, the view that 
men are best known through a study of their subjective values, and 


Following closely in the tradition of Brentano, Rickert, and 
Dilthey, Spranger shows that mental states are characteristically 


}**TLebensformen,’’ Halle: Niemeyer, 1922 (3d edit.); English transl., from 5th 
edit., 1928, ‘* Types of Men.’’ (Amer. agent, Steckert. ) 
4 The writers do not claim Professor Spranger’s patronage in their present under 
taking. They fear that their work might strike him as a species of the Amerikanismus 
that he has frequently deplored. " 
Among the important tenets of Spranger’s ‘‘Geisteswissenschaft,’’ toward whic! 
for the purposes of the present study, the writers take a neutral view, are the following P 
(a) he doctrine of an ‘‘overindividual mental structural context of which we ; 
living individuals are a part’’ (‘‘ Types of Men,’’ p. 398). ' 
(b) The predestination (entelechy) of the Lebensform in the individual, wit 
minimal emphasis upon the réle of the environment (ibid., 308, 360; ‘‘ Psy 
chologie des Jugendalters,’’ 15 f.); likewise the historical, as contrasted : 
the psychogenetic, determination of personality (‘‘Types of Men,’’ 362 ftr 3 
ce) The ordering of the six categories of value in respect to their ethical wort! : 
(ibid., 283 ff 
d) The defense of the ultimate adequacy of the six types, and the reduction 
other mportant spheres to these six (ibid., xi, 319-347). 
(e) The doctrine of ‘‘personal and objective understanding’’ (Verstehen F 


the rejection of inference and analogy as bases of our knowledge of personalit 


(ef. this Journal, 1929, 24, 14—27). 
The belief that the totality of mind exists in every mental act (‘‘ Types 


(f 


to neglect the alternation, dissociation, and lack of integration among 
evaluations made by an individual. 


¢ 


Men,’’ 35). This view tends to overemphasize the unity of personality, and 
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Test fay Personal Values 


w 


| aged in some form of evaluating.® Even the common situations 
Clusive 


‘ everyday life give rise to evaluative judgments. One may look 
ersa yaa) judy 


wedding ring, for example, and regard it as an object that 

ittering (an aesthetic evaluation), as made of 14-carat gqld 

4] theoretical), as a marketable object (economic), as a symbol of 
leS¢ ° 


nh wit! 





i a alty and love (social ), as an emblem of rights and duties (pofiti 
‘ as an object with sacramental and mystical significance 
rious).” If a number of situations are employed in a suithble 
Pr, test, one might expect to determine the kind and consistendy of 
ey . subject’s evaluative judgments. Spranger himself inclines to 
4 usider his types as merely ideal... The applicability qf his] 
: ification to concrete personalities is of only incidental inferest 

whereas it constitutes the entire problem of the pfesent 


electing specific instances of behavior to represent in the 
1 th, the six evaluative attitudes, the authors have endeavored to 
. rm as closely as possible to Spranger’s own definitions. For 
t] i eason it is desirable to present a condensed characterization 
5 ach type.’ 


0 


) Lhe theoretical, The deminant interest of the theoretical 
is the discovery of truth. In the pursuit of this goal he 
cteristically takes a ‘‘cognitive’’ attitude, one that looks for 

lentities and differences; one that divests itself of judgements 

and arding the beauty or utility of objects, and seeks only to observe 
ally ind to reason. Sinee the interests of the theoretical man are 
rical, critical, and rational, he is necessarily an intellectualist, 

juently a scientist or philosopher." His chief aim in life is 

» order and to systematize his knowledge. 

(2) The economic. The economic man is characteristically 

terested in what is useful. Based originally upon the satisfae 

7" tion of bodily needs (self-preservation), the interest in utilities 


= 


evelops to embrace the practical affairs of the business world 
. . gee : 
production, marketing and consumption of goods, the elabora 
of credit, and the accumulation of tangible wealth. This type 





‘Types of Men,’’ 84. 

Adapted from ibid., 86. 

Cf. H. Kliiver, Journ. Phil., 1925, 22, 225-233; 1926, 23, 29-36 

Cf. ‘*Types of Men,’’ 105; ‘‘ Lebensformen’’ (6th edit., 1927), xv 

[t is impossible in this short summary to do justice to Spranger’s thoroughness 
ncisiveness. The reader is urged to refer to the full description of the ty 
ed in ‘*Types of Men,’’ especially 109-246; 37-106; 319-347 
nid 14 


cs con 


must not be thought that a high degree of talent or attainment is necessary to 
ialify a person for classification in this, or in any, type Even the n t umdis 
nguished personalities are to be known not by their achievements but by their interests 


1 intentions, 
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sake. 


field 


is thoroughly ‘‘practical’’ and conforms well to the prevailing cor 
ception of the average American business man. 

The economic attitude frequently comes into conflict with other 
values. The-economic man wants education to be practical, and 
regards unapplied knowledge as waste. Great feats of engineer 
Taylorism, and ‘‘applied psychology’’ result from the 
demands which economic men make upon science. The value of 
utility likewise conflicts with the aesthetic value, excepting whe 
art, serves commercial ends. Without feeling inappropriaten 
in his 
befoul a river with industrial refuse. In his personal life he is 
likely to confuse luxury with beauty. In his relations with peop) 


(social 
ike his religion the worship of Mammon. In other instances 
however, he may have regard for the traditional God, but inclines 


to m: 


Lo CO}l 


standpoint of grace, symmetry, or fitness; He regards life as a 


manifold of events; 


is aesthetic if 
of life. 

The aesthetic attitude is 
the theoretical; the former is concerned with the diversity, and 


is a million times more important than to make it true.’ 


economic sp 


religious experience. 
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act, the economic man may denude a beautiful hillside or 


more likely to be interested in surpassing them in wealt! 
in dominating them (political attitude) or in serving the 
| attitude). In some eases the economic man may be said 


ider Him as the giver of good gifts, of wealth, prosperity, 


ther tangible blessings. 


}) The aesthetic. The aesthetic man sees his highest valu 


in form and harmony. Each single experience is judged from thi 


each single impression is enjoyed for its ow 
He need not be a creative artist; nor need he be effete; he 
if he but finds his chief interest in the artistie episodes 


in a sense diametrically opposed to 


the latter with the identities of experience. The aesthetic man 
chooses, with Keats, to consider truth as equivalent to beauty, 
or else to agree with Mencken, that ‘‘to make a thing charming 


, 


In the 


phere the aesthete sees in the process of manufacturing, 


advertising, and trade a wholesale destruction of the values most ; 
important to him. In social affairs he may be said to be inter 
ested in persons but not in the welfare of persons ; he tends toward 
individualism and self-sufficiency. Aesthetic people often like 
the beautiful insignia of pomp and power, but oppose political 
activity when it makes for a repression of individuality. In th 


of religion they are likely to confuse beauty with purer 











Personal Values 
ms Ct |) The social. The highest value for this type is love of 
whether of one or many, whether conjugal, filial, triendly, 
h other ; , on ," ‘ : ; ¢ 
anthropie.’ The social man prizes other persons as ends, 
al, — therefore himself kind, sympathetic, and unselfish. He is 
pane to find the theoretical, economic, and aesthetic attitudes cold 
n human. In contrast to the political type, the social man 
ee love as itself the\ only suitable form of power, or else 
"ie ites the entire conception of power as endangering the 
ide , ty of personality. In its purest form the social interest is 
is and tends to approach very closely to the religious attitude. 
PON The political. The political man is interested primarily 
ren cer. His activities are not necessarily within the narrow 
the f polities; but whatever his vocation, he betrays himself as 
said ‘mensch. Leaders in any field generally have high power 
ne Since competition and struggle play a large part in all 
line many philosophers have seen power as the most universal 
rity, ost fundamental of motives. There are, however, certain 
malities in whom the desire for a direct expression of this 
ale live 1s uppermost, who wish above all else for personal power, 
1 the luence, and renown.'* 
as a 6) The relagious. The highest value for the religious man 
Owl be called unity. tle is mystical, and seeks to comprehend 
he osmos as a whole, to relate himself to its embracing totality. 
cl Spranger defines the religious man as one ‘‘ whose mental structure 
ermanently directed to the creation of the highest and abso- 
| satisfying value experience.’’'’ Some men of this type are 
ind ‘immanent mysties.’’ that is, they find in the affirmation of life 
active participation therein their religious experience, A 
ty, ust with his zest and enthusiasm sees something divine in every 
Ing The ‘‘transeendental mystic,’’ on the other hand, seeks to 
himself with a higher reality by withdrawing from life; 
the ascetic, and like the holy men of India, finds the exper 
Ost of unity through self-denial and meditation. In many indi 
pT 
r’¢ following telegram sent by Mussolini to the American ambassador on the 
; f Lindbergh’s flight to France, shows the manner in which the routine acta 
n are influenced by his dominant values Note the number of expressions 
Mussolini’s interest in power: ‘‘ Please accept the shouts of enthusiastic 


tion which at this moment ring from the hearts of all the people of Italy exulting 
uperb oceanic flight by Lindbergh 4 superb human will toak by assault 
ubjugated it Matter once more bowed to the mind and the wizard|ry of 


”” 


he glory of Lindbe rgh and his people 
pes of Men,’’ 213 
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viduals the negation and affirmation of life alternate to yield the 
greatest satisfaction.” 

Mixtures. For purposes of description, Spranger isolates and 
idealizes his types, and the present account has followed his 
method. But Spranger is the first to admit that the completely 
one-sided man probably does not exist in real life, and that every 
value-attitude, in varying degrees, may be found in all personali 
ties. His descriptions of mixed types are as apt as his pure ones 
The discussion which he gives of the conflict or agreement between 
the various attitudes is borne out by results obtained with the 
present scale. In general, positive relations occur between e 
nomic and pe litical values, between social and religious, and 
between theoretical and aesthetic. On the other hand, both socia 
and re Gtous values are opposed to the the oretical; economic and 
political values are opposed to aesthetic and to religious values. 


TRUCTION OF THE SCALI 

The Study of Values is designed to determine the relative 
prominence of each of these six values in a given personality. It 
consists of a number of questions, based upon a variety of familiar 
situations, to which two alternative answers (in Part I) and four 
alternative answers (in Part II) are provided. Im all there are 
120 answers, 20 of which refer to each of the six values.'* Sub 
jects are instructed to give marks to the alternative answers in 
Part I, in accordance with their preferences, and to rank the 
answers in Part II in order of their choices. A sample question 
from each part is presented, with the blanks filled in arbitrarily, 


for illustration. 


Part I. Question 1 a 
The mair bject of scientific research should be the diseovery of 
pure truth rather than its practical applications. 
(a Yes; t No 3 
14]n a western culture it is difficult to select activities which indicate relig 
value in Spranger’s sense. Listening to sermons and interest in ecclesiastical matters 


are by no means exclusively religious in their significance; but the inclusion of questions 
of this order in the scale was necessary, and by our criterion of consistency, ultimately 


justified 
15 In the development of the scale about 1,400 subjects were used, drawn from 


certain groups of adults and from the following colleges and universities: Bates 
Cambridge, Dartmouth, Harvard, Kansas, Mt. Holyoke, Purdue, Smith, Syracus¢ 
Wyoming and Yale. About 800 subjects, referred to below as the standardization 
group, have taken the final form of the test; the norms and ‘‘correcting factors’’ are 


derived from their scores. 

16In Part I there are 30 questions, so that each value is represented 10 times, tw 
in combination with each of the other five values. In Part II there are 15 questions, 
eo that each value appears 10 times likewise, once in every possible combination of 
four values out of six. 















































































eld Line , | Qé@estion 14. Women have an alternative form of this question 
is d marry (or are married) do you prefer a wife who 
| . 1. can achieve social prestige, commanding admiration from others; 
©sS and likes to stay at home and keep house; 
ed hj is fundamentally spiritual in her attitude toward life 
—_ l. is gifted along artist lines. 

Dletely 

every [t will readily be seen that these several answers are based on 
ona] S er’s different types of values. In the first question, the 
ones er mark given to alternative (a) signifies a preference for 
twes ! } tical over e¢ onomu values. In the second question the order 
h the prererence is for (b) social, (c@) religwous, (d) artistic, and 
l ¢ tical values. 

and hieet’ Ore and rank are the) “s ‘ribed 1 ‘ ns 
and supjyect S SCOres and Tauks are nen transeriped onto a sepa 
IC1aQ re sheet, in order to group the 20 answers belonging to 
and of the six values under their respective value headings. 





es \ summing the marks for the six values and applying certain 
corrections, the six final totals may be plotted on a pro 
as to represent the subject’s standing on all the values 
eously. 


e The Lest is self-administering and occupies trom 20 to 30 


[It may also be self-scored; both taking and scoring can 


Teas pleted within one hour. On eae} subject's SCO] sheet are 
ie at ecessary directions, he pp! file or chart for plotting 
alt . 
b totals and a table of norms. Complete instructions may 
d in the pamphlet which accompanies each packet of test 
thy, s and seore sheets. 
i e primary basis for the selection of the items of the test, 
ready explained, is their fidelity in representing Spranger’s 
on of the six fundamental value-directions in personality. 
addition to this logical criterion there are several other 
ations to be taken into account. 
Se iring eg ral popularity Li the alternatives. if Was 
early editions of the test that, although the answers under 
question might represent excellently Spranger’s notion 
meaning of the value, still the framing of the que stions and 
. s might unduly favor the selection of one value by a large 


of the subjects. Very commonly, for example, the social 

ere marked too high and the religious items too bow. But 

s essential that on every value the average score of all the 
hould he identical." ('o CTL in sue ‘essive ed 

many items were experimented with until approximately 

equal popularity was obtained for all the items under any one 


e technical reasons for this condition are stated in the next section. 
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question.'* This requirement is responsible for what may ay 
at times to be slight artificialities in the wording 
or example, in Part I, Question 1 (reproduced above), 


second answer was preferred by 58% of a group of 160 subj 
instead of by the ideal 50%. In Part II, Question 14, the po, 
larity of each alternative deviated from the ideal average by 
following magnitudes: (a) 15%, (b) 1%, (e) 13%, (d) 
In the final form of the test, the popularity of any single alte: 
tive practically never deviates more than 33.3% of the total 
ot Tr" rom ' roe Phe deviatioy that doo } 
cance one ote out or are automatieal vy corre ted 1 thre 
sneet a manner to D explained helow. 

(Z ‘rind ld ‘ar items, Almost indepe fdlent of 
problem of popularity is the vital question of the diagno 


ciency of the items. What grounds are there for thinkin: 
the person who is typically theoretical im Sprangey’s senst 


Tah il hieh mat to the alt ‘rnatives in the test which ire supp 
to represent ¢/ i/ values, and that the non-theoretica 
son will rank them low? It would be diffiéult here to follow Fr 


and Strong in selecting subjects who are’ known to be represent 
tive of these valne-directions, and then to validate the items 
the basis of their answers. Nor will ratings on such a compl 
level of personality provide a safe standard, although, as will b 
shown later, the total scores on the final form of the test doa 
satisfactorily with external criteria. 

To determine the diagnostic efficiency of the items it seemed 
hest LO apply the eriterion ot internal consistency.” This metho 
ean be used to determine whether each item presuming to measur‘ 


a certain value is positively associated with the other items pre 


suming to me; nie rhe ame value. ‘he =) edu ce Was applied 
SUCCESSIV' iv to three eronui & with OO) or more sub] et 1] each 
group, and from these several revisions the items were retained 


which agreed most highly with the total scores. For each valu 
the top and bottom 95! of subjects were selected. and the avel 


age marks which these extreme groups gave to each of th 


proposed answers, that referred to the value in question, were 
tabulated. The difference between the two average scores for 


an item, divided by the probable error of the difference, affords 


8 It is f course, not necessary for all the answers to all the questions to | 


in popularity; only the alternative answers to any one question must be equa 
does it matter if all the alternatives are desirable or all rather undesirable, p1 
only that they are equal. 

19 Cf. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 704—709. 
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nostie index for that item. In the questions quoted above 

iagnostie indices were: Part 1, Question 1: (a) 4.32, (b) 6.17; 

II. Question I4: (a) 3.09, (b) 4.64, (ce) 6.36, (d) 5.23. For 

etention of an item it was decided that its diagnostic index 

xceed 3.00. In the final form of the test the great majority 

items are considerably more efficient diagnostically than 
eir average indices being about 6.00.°° 

ring a variety of item ‘There is yet another eritérion 

must be fulfilled if the test is to claim to measure general 

tions in personality. May it not be that the items ‘‘hang 

r’’ simply beeause of the repetition of specific: common 

in the questions and answers? *! 

In order to prevent such spurious consistency an attémpt was 
to use as diverse situations as possible for the foundation 
{5 questions in the seale. For instance, although there are 

from which the final score for the theoretical value is 
ted, the words ‘‘science’’ and ‘‘seientifie’’ are used only 
mes, and then jn different contexts. Usually particular 
ces, or evidences of concrete theoretical interest, were used, 
way the test approaches from as many aspects as possible 
bjective value which, the authors believe, lies behind spe 
havior. In so far as such control is obtained over the 
rio factor in internal consistency, it seems reasonable to 
pret the or nerally hieh avreement between the items repre 
any one value as evidence for the existence of an inte 
though generalized disposition in personality.’ 

In order to control still further such spurious factors, the 
rs urge that prior to taking the test, the subjects receive 
truetion regarding its purpose. Among those who are 
iar with the significance of the seale beforehand an illegiti 
consistency is likely to appear, due no doubt to the subjects’ 

reotypes regarding the desirability of the values in question. 


\ check on the stability of the diagnostic indices was made by ibdividing one 
tal groups into two equivalent halves. Questions were discarded whenever there 
erable disagreement in the results from the two groups The diagnostic and 

rity gures quoted in the text are averaged from these two equival nt 
Cf. Discussion of ‘‘specificity’’ vs. ‘‘generality,’’ Psychol. Bull., 1950, 7, 709 
interesting to note that entirely independent empirical support for the idea 


interest factors in personality comes from Thurstone’s multiple factor 


the Strong Interest Blanks. He finds four general factors which would 

to correspond closely with four of Spranger ’s types interest in science 
tical), interest in language (aesthetic), interest in people (social), and interest 
business (economic Had Strong’s schedule covered more ground and had Thurstone 


ied the analysis further, it is possible that he would have discovered equivalents 
the pol tical and religiou types also Psychol Bull., 1931, 28, 216 f.) 
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This same consideration explains why the items have been pre 
sented in a mixed order.” 

(4) Securing familiar situations. One additional considera 
tion played a part in the selection of items. The situations should, 
of course, be as natural and inviting as possible, and appropriat 
to the universe of subjects for whom the test is intended. They 
need not necessarily all be of a concrete nature, nor deal only 
with situations from everyday life. But in any one question all 
the alternatives provided should, clearly, be on a similar plan 
with respect to the concreteness or abstractness of their content 
[t was by no means an easy task to secure questions and answers 
which would not strike critically-minded subjects as artificial 
The Directions to Part II explain that the obvious alternatives o1 
answers are often not ineluded. This is due to the restriction 


imposed by the criteria already described.” 


RING THE TES 

Directions tor taking and scoring the test are given in the 
pamphlet and on the test and seore sheet . so that there is no 
need to repeat them here>” But one or two basic problems ol 
method should be briefly considered. 

In Part I the subject will assign a score of 3 or 2 to the higher 
of the two values represented in each question, and a seore of | 
or 0 to the lower valne. Since each value appears 10 times, the 
possible range of seores for each is 30 to O in this part. In the 
second part, the subject will give his higher values ranks of | 
and 2, and his lower, ranks of 3 and 4. Hence it is necessary to 
subtract the six totals in this part from what may be called a cor 
recting factor, in order that the highest total may again represent 
the highest value. The range of total raw scores for any one value 
in Part II will be 10 to 40. In order to transmute these into a 
scale from 30 to 0, comparable with the scores in Part I, the basic 
correcting factor for each value will be 40. 


In Part I no one value ever appears in two successive questions In Part II. n 
one value occurs in more than three successive questions ; no two values oceur together 
in more than two successive questions, and no three same values ever occur in tw 
successive questions 

24In the process of selecting the 120 items (45 questions), over 100 items wer 
rejected on empirical grounds \ few suitable questions were suggested by existing 
tests of attitudes and interests (e.g., G. B. Watson’s, Strong’s and Lentz’s Acknow 


edgment is likewise made for the suggestions of Dr. H. Cantril, Dr. H. A. Murray 
and Mr. O. R. Rice ’ 

25 It is stated there that questions which the subject feels unable to answer may bi 
omitted. Experience shows that one-sixth of the subjects elect to omit on the average 


two and one-half questions. It has been proved, however, that such omissions do not 
appreciably lower the reliability of the total scale. 
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is still necessary, however, to take account of what remains 


nequal popularity in the choices of items in both parts. 


h no one item is excessively popular por unpopular, yet, 
roup of nearly 800 subjects, the social items in Parts I and 
bined, averaged 4 points too high in popularity; the rele 
tems, 2 points too low. The average seore for the other 
deviated to a less extent from the ideal mean. Therefore, 
new subject, of comparable background to this group of 
takes the test, his totals for the social and religious 
should be referred to the actual average of the values in 
ndardization group. The simplest method for effecting this 
son is to include the correction for popularity along with 
stant correcting factors in Part Il. Henee the correcting 
printed on the seore sheets are 36 and 42 for these two 
instead of 40.°° 
cores on each of the six values corrected in Part Il should 
ve approximately from 30 to 0, as in Part 1.’ In adding 
il totals for each value on both parts of the test, a range 
)} is possible. Sinee corrections have been applied for 
ty deviations, the average score of a representative group 
ts is always 30 points on each value. The deviations of 
dual’s scores for the six values from this average should 
ro whe algvebraically summed. The total core for each 
all six values is always 180. In faet the test is con 
on the assumption that, if an individual is domimantly 
li, for example, then one or more of the other five values 
correspondingly subordinate. This procedure is not, of 
ant to imply that every individual possesses an equal 
of ‘‘value energy’’ (analogous to g or libido) which he 
in varying proportions into six different channels. 
t is quite likely that a given person may be relatively 
than another in his evaluation of al/ the six fields. But 
le does not pretend to measure the total value experience 
vidual, only the relative prominence of each value. And 


ative prominence must be referred to the social rroup from 


shown below that male and femal iverage Lifts ip ib ! the 
(he actual averages used in the correction figurs r tm ire based on 
female subjecis in equal numbers; a testee’s standing on any ilue is thereby 

the average of both sexes 

yrrection procedure makes it theoretically pos le for the rrected totals in 

ceed 30, or to be minus quantities In order to reach such extreme scores, 


the subject would have to choo8e almost every item for a given value in the 


ice, or every item in the last place, a situation which has never actually occurred, 
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which the subjects are drawn. An individual’s profile should 
show a high or low peak at theoretical values only if he is mor 
or less theoretical than the average of the subjects of compara 
background. 

Small peaks and depressions in the profile are naturally 
little importance. The norms, printed on the same sheet, 
derived from approximately 800 subjects, 7.e., roughly 4,800 tota 
scores. These show that the middle 20 per cent of all the scores 


fall within the range 27-82, so that this range should not by 
regarded significant. It is probably safest to attach little weight 
to scores between 25 and 35, and to regard scores as highly s 
nificant only when they lie above 40 or below 20, that is, roug] 
in the extreme deciles of the obtained range.** Many subje 
may be found to have somewhat flat profiles, with no significa 
peaks. This fact recalls Spranger’s statement that the extrem 
one-sided man is a rarity, and that the mixture of values _in 
single personality is the rule. Appreximately half the subject 
obtain scores which range on at least two values above 41 and 


below 19. 


RELIABILITY AND CONSISTENCY 


it has been shown above that each item of the test is, te a 
significant extent, positively associated with every other item that 
refers to the same value. It is still necessary to apply thre 
empirical checks. First we must determine by the ‘‘split half”’ 
reliability whether the test as a whole is consistent or theoretically 
valid.-” Secondly, bs means of the ‘*repeat’’ reliability, we must 
find whether the results of the test are stable. Thirdly scores on 
the test must be compared with available external criteria, in order 
to show that they are empirically valid also. 

The corrected split half reliabilities of the separate values have 
been caleulated for three sets of 40, 136 and 48 college students, 
the average of the 18 coefficients so obtained heing - 651. Typical 
are the results, tabulated below, for a fairly heterogeneous group 
of 48 subjects. The correlations are also given, for the samé 


28 Actually the obtained distribution of total scores varies somewhat for different 
values, and it is shown later that the relative dispersion of the scores is a direct function 
of the reliability of the seale llow ver, only the social scores possess a marked 
different reliability from that of the other values. Hence very high or very low 
scores occur less frequently than among the other values. The authors did not, 
ever, possess sufficient data to justify the complicated presentation of separate distrib 


I 


tions and norms for each of the values separately. 
29 Cf. Psychol. Bull., 1930, 27, 704-707. 


























Pe rsonal Values %49 
sho p, with a somewhat different form of the test, which they had 
is me ; three months earlier. 
para Reliabilities 
Va Split half Repeat 
rally Theoretica 62 6 
at Econom f 71 
Aesthetic 84 84 
VW) tao Social 19 19 
Political r 
el | } 
Religious R4 R() 
ho 
Weicht In this, and in other similar groups, it is practically always 
lw found that the religious and aesthetic values are the most reliable, 
le e the social value is the least satisfactory.” 
bie. Che reliability of the test as a whole should be higher than 
i fic of the six dependent variables of which it is constituted. The 
—_ ‘8 pairs of seores for the 48 subjects may be thrown together 
‘ i single product-moment table. This gives a split half relia 
7 tv of +.702, and a repeat reliability of +.707. But the latter 
} re is not derived from applications ot strictly comparable 
of the test. When the scale in its present form was given 
ce to 22 subjects, at three weeks interval, the 132 pairs of seores 

reorrelated to .818,*" 

The reliability of the total test may be approached from an 
lo a tirely different angle, that of the consistency of the results of 
that ingle individual. His six values are taken as the statistical 
hres ‘‘population’’. These values are, in effect, measured by 20 
ait’ tests’’, since there are 20 answers in the seale which refer to 

/ each value. If he was perfectly consistent, he would give his 
nust highest value the 20 highest seores or ranks, his lowest value 
3 Or the 20 lowest, and similarly for the intermediate values. In such 
‘der i i case his six final totals would be 60, 48, 36, 24, 12, 0. If he had 

; ; , : ° 
consistency, and marked the answers in random manner with 
ave } respect to values, his six final scores would be 30, and his profile 
nts, 
, is result is not difficult to explain In designating love as the ghest good for 
Ud ‘ type, Spranger mentions such diverse expr ! family iffeetion, phi 
up » ropy and utter selflessness His conception of the value is t miscellaneous. On 
- ; r hand, the re ligious interest seems to be the most definite ind we l-organized 
it f plays any considerable part in a man’s personality at all, it usually colors con 
; sistently his view of life Spranger himself expresses this characteristic of the religious 
nt . ie as follows: ‘*People who have once felt what they « ‘grace’, this suffusion of 
1 ntire being with the highest value, strive again and again for its blessedness.’’ 
r'ypes of Men,’’ p. 238.) 
In caleulating such reliability figures for the test as a whole, the group means 
y f ill the values must be identical: otherwise spuriously high correlations would result 
Hence each score was considered as a deviation from the average seore obtained by the 
: group on that value A similar procedure was applied, below mn the alidation of the 


test against ratings 
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would be a straight line. In other words, a subject’s consistency 
depends directly on the degree of dispersion of his final totals. or 
the unevenness of his profile, entirely irrespective of which values 
are high, which ones low. And this consistency can be ealeulat 

from the average interagreement of all his 20 series of answers 
We may apply Kelley’s tormula® for the ‘‘average intereorr 

tion between a series whose means, and standard deviations, ar 


equal’’, namely: 


This formula represents the actual dispersion of the individual's 
six final totals, ¢.e., o., contrasted with the maximum possible dis 
persion which he would obtain if he were perfectly consistent 
1.€., ae or og. The former quantity is smaller than the la 

in so far as his markings of the several questions fail to int 


correlate. Substituting: 


. 


| 








, 
tf 
' 
\e 
S 
Ju 
ip 


If this average intercorrelation, ry, is corrected by the Spearma: 
Brown formula for the number of series, a, then the final cor 


sistency, 





T. 3M ‘ (* _ om lf — 
+(a-')ar , a ] s- 
The numerical constants for the seale are: a= 20, and o,* = 420 


Thus the consistency for any individual is given by the following 


equation :** 
22.1053 


- 


2T. L. Kelley, ‘‘Statistical Method.’’ Formula No. 171. 


88 It may appear surprising that, when there is no dispersion, so that g? 
. 


then the individual’s consistency is negative, by this method, and not zero But 


e . , 


follows from the original formula; for under such conditions, r, I = 


a 
which is only zero when a is infinitely large. 
For the same reason the numerical formula given here cannot 


22.1053 


be applied 


o? is less than 21.0; for the Spearman-Brown formula may not be us 
. 


1.0526 
for negative correlations. 
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ipplied to the group, and with much less labor. 
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A Test for Pe rsonal Values 


lhe same procedure may be applied equally well to a group, 


being the S.D. of all the final scores obtained by all the members. 
is found empirically that this method gives results almost 


ent 


1) 


i 


erent in Spranger’s conception of this value, is fatal. 


eal with those obtained by the ordinary split half method 
Hence it was 
ed to 776 subjects of both sexes, 7.e., the total standardization 
was found to be 8.102. This represents a dispersion 


w average profile of, roughly, 42, 37, 32, 28, 23, 18; 


lp, and 0 


‘ and gives 


rure for the true consistency of the profile of +.72. 


here are, of course, large differences in the consistency of 
subjects. This figure, +.72, is the average of such indi 
coefficients, but they have been found to range from zero 
up to 973. Although the lower figures seem to support 
doctrine of specificity, yet the preponderance of higher coeffi 
indicate highly consistent personalities, as Sprange r’s 


Finally it shoutd he noted that, since the con 
ey depénds on the unevenness of the profiles, a fair estimate 


/ Te GQuere Ss. 


he consistency of the scale can only be obtained from a reason 


ch he 


imber of similar test questions. 


i 


toy 


{) 


te 


ne 
t 


terogveneous group. 


VALIDITY 

theoretical validity of the test is the square root of its 
This figure represents, for a typical 
correlation of his obtained profile with the profile 


he 
istency, namely 8D. 
ect, the 


would obtain on the basis of his answers to an infinite 


impirieal validity cannot be found satisfactorily by comparing 
test results with ratings, owing to the unfamiliarity of the 
re rater with the conceptual nature of the values. His mis 
pretation of the social value, combined with the ambiguity 
The 
the group of 48 subjects, 


The average of five 


wine figures were obtained from 


ously mentioned. external and one self 


for each subject was the criterion. 


Theoretical . 40 
Economic + .57 
Aesthetic... +- 57 
Social... 06 
Political . 44 
Religious , + .69 


hen the ratings are correlated with the total test, one obtains 


~ or 


fl m5 yA 


But since the reliability of all the ratings 
and rat 


close to 


ficient of 
589. the theoretical agreement between test 
a figure very 


only 


corrected for attenuation, is 826, 
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that for the theoretical validity. Similar results have bee; 
obtained from self-ratings in several groups. Fair agreement has 
also been found between test scores and the results of eertan 
related tests such as the l'revd and Strong interest blanks 

a word association method. The Rohrschach inkblots give hig] 
correlations with aesthetic values. 

A less exact, but often more convincing means of validatioy 
may be obtained if the investigator applies the test to personalities 
who are well known to him. The most adequate demonstration, 
however, is offered by the differences in the average profiles of 
special groups with known characteristics, as shown in the folloy 
ing tables. The sex differences are very striking and consistent 


Theo Eeo Aes Polit Re g 
retical nomic theti Socia ical ; 
4 ma undergraduates nd 
lult ul leeted 1.49 1.28 7.61 ) 68 1.88 Q 
31 female idergraduates and 
id ~ uns ted 28.04 28.72 32.47 31.42 28.00 


The men are distinctly more theoretical, economic and polit 
the women more aesthetic, social and religious. The difference 
are statistically significant, being 9.1, 7.0, 10.9, 6.2, 10.8, and 6.9 


times their respective probable errors. 





The next table gives the average scores for several smal 
groups taken from the 463 male subjects according either to 
the subject of study in which they are majoring, or their actual 


or probable profession. 


Num Subject of St idy Thee Kec Aes Polit R 
ber or Profession retical nomic thetix Social ica 
10 Psychology (graduates or fa 

ulty a 44 am 7. 31.0 22.4 2 
26 Pure science or medicine $4.3 8.5 28.6 9.4 33.4 5.8 
64 Engineering ; . 32.0 $5.1 26.1 29.0 1.4 26.4 
43 Economies or business 29.6 $6.5 26 .9 29.1 33.2 24.8 
18 Law or politics : 27 .6 29.2 25.0 30.3 36.5 31.4 
14 Literature or languages...... 28.8 27.0 89.6 27.2 29.2 28.2 


The reliabilities of the group differences which are italicized 
in the above table are as follows. The figures in parentheses are 
the differences from the male averages, divided by their probable 


errors. 

Psychologists more theoretical (12.1); less economic (4.6); more aesthetic (4.3 

Scientists: more theoretical (3.1); less economic (2.6). In addition, half of these 
subjects are majoring in physical, half in biological sciences; the latter show at 

average desthetic score ten points higher than the former, the difference being 4.< 
times its P.E 

Engineers: more economic (7.1). 

Business students: more economic (6.9). 

Law students: more political (6.5). 

less theoretical | 


Literature students: 2.7); more aesthetic (9.9). 





—— - 
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ve he \ few other special groups, not included in the standardization 
nent has », were studied, with the following results: 

Cel Aan _ : 

, rheo Keo Acs Polit Relig 
KS | etical nom theti Socia il ious 
ive |] } nanship stu lents 28 .5 $89 +, ay ft , ( °6 0 

eaders 1.6 32.6 ‘ 98 5 44 
students 25.7 4 23.3 83.5 26 .( 49.9 
}* s ~ 
lida ( rs of a Roman Cathol 
mal ° stly business men 26.8 ( .* o2 1 23 6 
T «+ , . } , } , 
ira he salesmanship group. not only are thi subjects much more 


(18.8) and more political (8.8) than the male average, 
o some correlation was found between salesmanship ability 


UCT one | and, and presence of polrtu al and absence ot ae sthetr 
Relig on the other hand. The boy scout leaders are more religious 
nd social (3.9), and less aesthetic (7.2) than the average. 
eologues are more soctal (3.7) and far more religious 
The Catholies are also more religious (10.1), but are 
ymic than the theological students, the difference 

the means of the two groups being 7.0 times its P.1." 

r'¢ ' 





; I al ; the scale would seem to be capable of indicating certain 
ae Oe average values with age, and characteristic differences 

ss of subjects from different colleges. T'wo examples of 
— " er may be eited. Dartyiouth undergraduates score hirher 
= 3 and lower in aestlhetv values than do Harvard under 


t Students at the Skeffield Scientific School score higher 
al and economic, and lower in social and religious 
R than do students in Yale college. The authors hope to 
' . " . . 
more adequate norms for professional and other special 
- re at a later date. P 
‘ rt , 
1.§ USES OF THE TEST 
1.4 
5.6 | pamphlet which accompanies the Tesi Thay hye found a 
} on of the use of the test for classroom demonstration and 
are tional guidance and personnel work. In addition to 
tbl t} practical uses, it is believed that many types of psychological 
rch mav find the Study of Values helpful. As suevested 
° ° / : ° . } 
preceding section,] vocational, racial and sectional groups 
be found to possess distinctive profiles. The changes in 
a e e with age, together with a study of the integration or con 
r 45 ; 
Some of these group differences can also be expressed | rial correlations 
ror st e, the difference between psychologists and the mal erage for theoretical 
} rresp nds to a biserial r of + .73: between literature student ind the male 
average for aesthetic values, +.59; between theological students and the male averag 
2 


us values, + .95 
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sistency of interests at different ages, and in the two sexes, need 
further attention. Resemblances between friends and _ betwee; 
members of one family, or changes in attitude incident upor 
adaptation to a new environment, are accessible problems. Th 
relation between the values and talents, the correlation of th 
present scale with other scales which aim to measure more specif 
interests, the effect of deliberate attempts to change a person's 
scale of values, ete., are all interesting fields for exploration. 


TAT AD. 
VLA 


The field of interests, motives and subjective values in person 
alit one of the me uitful for scientifie exploratio Phe 
described in this article and published separately affords a method 
for scaling the relative predominance of the theoretical, ecoi 
aesthetic, social, political, and religious values in personalit; 
The classification is borrowed from Eduard Spranger (7'ypes 
Men). The results indicate that Spranger is on the whole justified 
in regarding these values as constituting generalized motives in 
men, and that the test succeeds in determining with some precisio1 
the prominence of each value in any single individual. The test 
is self-administering and self-scoring, and can be used profitably 
as a class-room exercise, as an instrument in research, and prob 


ably in personnel work. 
































THE MEASUREMENT OF SOCIAL ATTITUDES * 
8) 
rol By L. L. THURSTONE 
satis THE UNIVERSITY OF CHICAGO 
_ [ IS an honor and a privilege tor me to have this opportunity 
| ) addressing the Midwestern Psychological Association. | 
vish that I could do justice to the occasion and express my 
Persor eciation by an address that ts worth listening to. | have 
ted among the few subjects that are available to me one that 
met be of fairly general interest while it still involves many 
tical and psychological problems. |! shall diseuss the 
ality measurement of social attitudes. In doing so | shall review the 
i opment of the measurement methods that are applicable to 
istined titudes and I shall also discuss some of the criticisms and ques 
Ves that have recently been raised about this subject. 
CISL Several years ago when | was teaching conventional psycho 
le Ut hysics, it seemed to me that psychophysics was really a very 
fitab il] subject in spite of the fact that it did offer the satisfaction 
prot : ean and quantitative logic. This type of satisfaction is rare 
hological investigation and consequently psychophysics has 
tood out as a very dignified topic in psychology in spite of the 


hat its intrinsie subject matter has been, on the whole, rather 
These depreciative statements about psychophysics can 

be readily amplified by referring to the conventional publications 
i n this subject. You will then find that one of the elaborate parts 
e subject is the determination of limens. ‘There is a great 
of hairsplitting about just how a limen should be determined 
the greatest possible precision. In determining a limen you 
; fit a phi-gamma curve and then there is more hairsplitting as to 
her you should adjust the errors of observation in the pro 

ortions or in the stimulus magnitudes.’ Then you will find the 

) several psychophysical methods compared as to which gives the 
reliable limen determination. And then you ean find short 

for these methods by which you can determine somebody’s 


' men very quickly when you are in a hurry for a limen. Now, it 
ms strange that I have never seen a psychologist who really 
| ired much about any particular person’s limen for anything! 

> i venture the guess that not more than perhaps half a dozen 


* Address for the Midwestern Psychological Association, May 9, 1931. 
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} 


psychologists in this room have ever needed or wanted somebody’ 
limen for anything with a high degree of precision. And | do: 
believe that the proportion would be much higher in a group 
Kastern psychologists. 

Of course we are interested to know the order of magnitude 
errors in visual discrimination as compared with those of various 
forms of auditory discrimination. Even in a rough pitch dis n 
crimination test we are determining a limen in a sense, but thi 
problems never involve any profundities of curve fitting for 
limen of an individual subject. Why then does psychoph 
bother so much about methods, and short-cuts for these met] 
which are never used on individual subjects except when an 
dividual serves as a specimen for some type of situation in wl 
the methods must be adapted to the conditions of each problen n 
anyway This bothered me also in teaching the subject and 
came to share the distrust of my students in the significance 
the whole subject. 

(ne way in which to retain the satisfactions that can be fo 
in the logie of this subject is to change its content. We have t: 


this nd it has seemed to some of us that psychophysics thereby 
takes on an e} tirely new aspect. Instead of asking a perso 
‘\\ hich Ol these two little evlinders is the heavier ig (apolo: . ; 


to Mr. Boring for the stimulus error)—instead of asking a 
which of two \ linders is the heavier, we might as well ‘ 

mething interesting, such as, ‘*‘Which of these two nationalit 
vou in general prefer to associate with?’’ or, ‘* Which of th 
two offenses do you con ider to be in eeneral the more serio 


or. ‘‘Which of these two pictures or colored designs do you 





better Questions of this sort of discrimination might be mulf 
plied indefn itely and if they could be handled with some sort } 
psychophysical logic it is clear that we should have here the po 
bilities of objective deseription of more psychological significan 
than the sensory limen. 

The first objection that I encountered is that the very t 
psychophy 31¢s should be strictly limited to the field of sensor! 
discrimination and that the questions that I prefer to ask should 
not be regarded as of the dignity of psychophysics—they should 
be relegated to the field of mental tests and questionnaires. I | 
justification for extending the use of psychophysics even to ques 
tions that are interesting by referring to Titchener. He says: 
‘*Fechner was chiefly interested in the intensive aspect of mental } 
processes, and among mental processes in sensation. His exam] 
has led other inquirers to give a disproportionate amount 0! 
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ntion to the laws of sensation intensity.’’ It is unfortunate 


‘ 


\ir. Titchener did not happen to ask his students to judge 


lative merits of handwriting specimens or of linglish com 


ons or to make social judgments because then I am sure 
we should now have the permission to use psychophysical 


thods in a wide variety of problems. 


irthermore, if, instead of printing our questions on a piece 
per we should rig up an elaborate automatic contraption 


exposing these questions, running the said contraption by an 


ic motor, and spreading plenty of kymographs and tele 


keys and speech keys and time markers all around the 
then | am sure that our studies would qualify as experi 
psychology. But since we ask the subject to indicate his 
e with a pencil instead of by a telegraph key, our investi 
have been outside the pale ot experimental! ps) chology. 
the constant method is used in its complete form so 

ry stimulus serves in turn as a standard, then it becomes 
thod of paired comparison. There was no quantitative 
rr handling the method of paired comparison so as to obtain 
rement which satisfied the criterion of internal consi tency. 
liculty was overcome by finding an equation that satisfied 
terion. It has been referred to as the law of comparative 

| With this rational equation and the method of paired 
rison we have made several studies involving social stimuli 


kinds of 


vhich the subjeets were asked to express various 
other than mere comparison of physical magnitudes. 
of these experiments a list of twenty nationalities was 
ed to several hundred students (1). The nationalities were 
ed in pairs so that every nationality was paired with every 
in the list. The students were asked to underline one 
y of each pair to indicate which of the two nationalities 
uuld rather associate with. ‘The returns were tabulated 
iorm ‘* proportion of the subjects who preter nationa ity \ 
, 


ality B’’. With these experimental proportions and by 
of comparative judgment, the scale separation was cal 


d for each pair. By means of these data it was possible 


ict a linear seale of attitude to which each nationality 
ocated. At the top of the list is the American, next come 
linglish speaking countries, and at the bottom of the list 


itionalities or races other than our own. ‘This order is what 


hould expect, but the scale values could not be predicted. 


Afi 


general the scaling is accomplished on the principle that 


the group of subjects very generally prefers A to b, then the 
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proportion of the subjects who vote for A will be high, perhaps 
close to unity (2). If, on the other hand, the two nationalities 
are about equally well liked by the group, then there will be abo 
as many subjects who vote for A as there are subjects who vot 
for B. Hence, the proportion above described will be close to .50 
and the two nationalities will have zero separation, that is, 1 
will have the same seale value. 

in an experiment of this sort the criterion of internal 
sistency consists in the discovery that by assigning one 
value to each of the nationalities we can reconstruct all of 
proportions. With twenty nationa 


experimentally independent 
ties in the list we have twenty scale value and these must 
sufficient to lovk the 190 exp rimentally independent proportio 
within the known probable errors of the given | roportions. 

One of the criticisms of this procedure has been that th 
tries in the list are not true nationalities. lor example, in 
list oceur such entries as Jew, Negro, South American. It i 
necessary to restrict ourselves to accepted anthropological cla 
fications in these experiments. We are measuring the degre 
affect for or against the social objects listed. This is legitim 
even if some of the classifications are races rather than nationa 
ties, or religions, or groups of nationalities. For example, 
conceivable that some of the students disliked South Ameri 
in general without knowing much about them and without stopping 
to debate whether these South Americans whom they dis 


one which lends itself to the expression of alfect and it therefo 


were one or twenty nationalities. The category is a conversatio 


serves our purposes even if the psychological or affective catego 
does not fit the aceepted anthropological or political classi 
tions. There is of course nothing to prevent the use of ot 
classifications so long as the categories lend themselves to 
expression of the likes and dislikes of people generally. 

Another criticism that has been offered against experiments 
of this type is that it would make a difference if the question wer 
worded differently. For example, in the form here described th« 
question was ‘‘Which of these two nationalities or races would 
you rather associate with?’’ Now, so runs the objection, what 
would happen if the question were ‘* Which would you rather hav 
as a fellow student?’’,‘* Which would you rather have for a neig! 
bor?’’, ‘‘Which would you rather have your sister marry?’’ and 
‘‘Which would you rather do business with?’’ (3). Fortunate 
this question could be answered by an experiment. Fifteen bu 
dred blanks were used in which there were three hundred blanks 
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ech of the five questions. These were arranged in random 
o that it was a matter of chance which of the five forms 


en to each of the fifteen hundred subjects | the exper} 


When the blanks had been filled in, they were sorted out 


iles according to the question on the blank. ‘The twenty 
ties were then allocated to a seal separately for each 
e que Stions. The twenty nationality were found to 
ame rank orde! in the scales which were ecoustruected 
is of the five questions. This prove that the seale 
ona ity is determined primari V not by the detailed 
{ ( L101 but rathe b Lie l l | ‘ ke o7 
’ iF or each nationa I} e or 
tT we i\ ( illed ( 0 ntia iClLO ( ird th 
a 

I I ad, ul hie jue {10 id b ‘Whiel tionality 
rather have as a servant oe af mute coneelivable that 
i ‘ might ave peen diilerent, beea ’ uch a ques 
ated to bring out the attitude of the ibject toward 
) 1 wit! regard to oclial equalit lf the question 
0 10 i] ( ( mo por" \ Ta) is 
( ) I ) h the taller 
ain that ( ie \ W a ive been ditferent 
ery Ai ) ( ( 1] 1 ment b ( is 
ye ecouid be ! | oO t! yank re 
derlinn one ot ear Lia till not remember 
estion was that he was answering by his underlining. 
merely that the subject gets a set of ch ¢ prefer 
) recalling ti oO deta oO ( peSTION Lhe 
tne erved its uselul 1) ( by i a 
ressing his attitudes rather than some intellectual judg 
oul the nationalities i] que 1On. The ecale value of each 
measures the affective value oO thre nationality for 

» of subjects. 
obvious that the ale value of each nationality in these 
nents is a deseription of the group ol ibjects as much 
dese ription ot the national ( it the same experiment 
peated with Italian students or with Russian students, the 


ilues of the nationalities would undoubtedly be radically 
suggests the possibility Ot mca ring ¢c iltural similarities 
similarities. Suppose that these paired comparison sched 
were filled in by university students in ten different countries. 
scale value of each of the twenty nationalities would be cal 
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culated separately for each of the ten countries. We could the 
ealeulate the correlation coefficient for the seale values of th 
twenty nationalities in two countries, for example, the Germa; 
and the French students. If the correlation coefficient were high 
it would indicate a similarity in the nationality preferences of 
the two groups of students. If the correlation were low it would 
measure dissimilarity of the two groups of students as to their 
national preferences. If country C is very much hated by A and 
liked by B, then that difference would be measurable by the dit 
ference in the scale value for nationality C in the scales for groups 
A and B. In this way, international affiliations and antipathies 
might be described in a quantitative manner. Of course diff 
ences might appear in different occupational groups and in dif 
ferent regions of the same country. 

Suppose that one group of subjects likes all of the twent 
nationalities about equally well. Then the twenty nationalitie; 
would have the same seale value. Suppose that another gro 
of subjects has very decided likes and dislikes among the twent 
nationalities. Some of the nationalities would then have hig! 
seale values while others would have conspicuously low seal 
values. In other words, the spread in seale values would bk 
much greater for the second group than for the first group. Th: 
intolerance of a group is Measured by the spread in seale values 
In this manner it would be possible to measure the tolerance o! 
different countries for other countries. These measurements of 
international telerance might conceivably have considerable socia 
interest. 

Some of our experiments have been set up so as to measure 
the effect of social stimuli on the international attitudes of hig! 
school children. We have worked with a number of motion pict ll 
films as stimuli (4). In Genoa, Illinois, the film ‘‘Four Sons”’ 
was shown in the local theater and 131 children in grades 7 to 12 
inclusive were given free tickets. Several days before the per 
formance they were asked to fill in a paired comparison schedule 
of nationality preferences. The Germans were included in this 
list. The morning after the performance the children again filled 
in the same schedule. It was assumed that the attitudes of the 
children did not change toward the twenty nationalities during 
the course of a week or ten days between the two schedules except 
for the possible effect of the film on their attitude toward Germans. 
The film made the children much more friendly toward Germans 
This experiment and others of the same general type demonstrat 
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the effect of a single social stimulus on the international 
ides of the subjects can be measured. 
[he same general technique has been used for measuring atti 
toward erimes (5). 
irranged in the same paired forms and the subjects were 


In such experiments a list of crimes 


d to indicate for each pair which of the two crimes they con 


red to be the more serious. In this manner it was found in 


own that the attitudes of children toward gambling were 
erably affected by seeing the picture ‘*Street of Chance’’ 
m had the effect of making the children regard gambling 
nore serious offense after seeing the picture. ‘These exper! 
with motion pictures have been effectively conducted by 
Ruth Peterson. 
e question has been raised as to the degree of permanence 
se effects. In order to answer this question we have repeated 
hedules ot comparison in several towns after an interval 
to five months. ‘The attitudes have returned about half 
ird their original values in four months, but these effects 
course with the film used and the frequency of other social 
in one town the effect lasted without diminution for five 
hen a series of social stimuli has been allocated to an affee 
ntinuum by the method of paired comparison we have the 
eparations but we do not have a rational origin for the 
ve continuum. This is a problem for which Mr. Horst 
und a very ingenious solution. If is ot some psychological 
to locate a series of stimuli to an affective continuum 
a manner that the measurements refer to a datum of 
ve neutrality. The solution by Mr. Horst consists in asking 
ip of subjects to compare one stimulus A which is likely 
» be favorably regarded with another stimulus B which is likely 
considered unfavorable. The subject is asked this question, 
Would you be willing to endure the disadvantage B in order 
ave the advantage A?’ 
to accept B in order to have A locates the affective origin 


The proportion of subjects who are 


een the two stimuli. 
ded to a whole series of stimuli so that the location of an 


The same procedure can of course be 


ve datum in the series can be tested by the criterion of 

ral consistency. 
\nother method of measuring attitude is to use a statement 
le (6). This consists in a series of opinions which are submitted 
to the subject for endorsement or rejection. These statements or 
opinions have been so selected that they constitute an evenly 
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opinion. 


a £Troup 


Suppo eC 


B and \ 


a large 


meaning 


“4 1 
ot the a 


The 


of a sta 


labor uz 


is ot course @asy 


Suppose 
prohibition which are equally spaced. Then the differen 
increment in attitude between X and Y would seem to be the 
as the difference in attitude between Y and Z. In othe 

it would be just as difficult to discriminate between X and \ 
which is the more favorable to prohibition as it is difficult to 
criminate between Y and Z. 
ttitude scales. The psychophysical experimental method 
by which the attitude seales are constructed so as to satisfy 


subjects. 
gives some indication of his tolerance. 
frequency distribution of the attitudes of a group of people towa! 





If the opinions A, 


following conditions would be satisfied. If one 


that three-fourt! 


In this manner a series of statements Is selected 


~ 


graduated series and so that a seale value can be given to 


separation between A and B is the same as the separation b 
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> ‘ : . 
, ( 9 1) are Tour successive on 


in such an evenly graduated seale about prohibition, for exan 


then the 
endorses opinion 


) 
1 oe 


\ and another person endorses opinion B, 


of observers should 


find Some difficulty in SAVING 


of the two opinions is more favorable to prohibition. Let 


? 


or the observers would i 


opinion A is more favorable to prohibition than opinion B. 1 


this degree of difheulty in judging which of them 
favorable to prohibition constitutes a measure of the se 
between the two statements of opinion on the attitude seale. 
if opinion © is so chosen that three-fourt! of t ol rvel 


that B is more favorable to prohibition than (', then the 


number so that the apparent increment in attitud 


one statement to the next is the same for the whole seri 
With a seale value assigned to each statement or opi 


to calculate the median seale value of 


my 


statements that any given individual has endorsed. Chis me 


seale value is the seore of that person on the attitude seale. 


of these seores can be illustrated further as foll 


that three individuals, X, Y, Z, have attitude scor 


requirements are beyond the scope of this paper. 


This is the basis for the constr 


statement scale enables one to make several types 


measurement of which the following are examples. 
The attitude of an individual subject can be measured by mea 


tement seale. The paired comparison procedure ena 


i 


ions, for example. 


us to compare groups of subjects but the statement scale | 
cedure is preferable for measuring the attitudes of individ 


ri? 


The range of statements that the individual endors¢ 


It is possible to plot 


This distribution has a central ter 








The Veasurement 


to average and it has a measurable dispersion. ‘Two groups 
v e may then be found to have he same average score ona 
a but one of the two Oups May be more hetero 
: han the othe hi ( eC O 0 ( 1} ttitude 
13, of people direetly me ed by 1 tundard devia 
equeney distribution of their attitude scores. This 
ortant aspect ol eroUp COMparisol Ww! n be dueed 
, measurement in terms of the dispersion of the scores 

: two small towns, West Chieago and Geneva, [llinois, an 
wa ra red o that a Vorabl » tl (‘hinese 
in one town and a | lavoral Lo e Chine Was 
the other town (7) he vO ms wel Weleome 
hich | thoneht to ! a O ( est ind 
; heen so eritlerzZ dl by the Chinese themselv« , al d ** Son 
: (jod ’* which is generally thought to be friendly init inter 
on of Chinese culture. The films were shown in the loeal 
ind the children were given free ticket to the perform 
In each town the children were asked to fill in a statement 
it the Chinese several! aay hetore eeing the film and 
morning atter seeing if he if i] noy 1 V@] a cided 
ivor of the Chinese in Geneva where ‘‘Son of the Ciods’’ 
n. In West Chicago there was a small Oppos! effeet 
_ the children saw the film, ** Weleom« Danger.’’ he effeet 
ngle social stimulus, such as a motion picture film, on the 
tional attitudes of school childre Cal he deseribed by 

tement seale as well as by the paired comparison method. 
statement seale is constructed by asking a yroup of one 
d judges to sort out a list of opinions into a series of eleven 
( piles to represent attitude from one extreme to the 
The question was raised early in our experiments whether 
tudes of the judges themselve would influence the final 
ies oO the statements 1 Thy ‘ale ror this reason \lr. 
et up an experiment with a scale for measuring attitude 
he negro. He had 114 statements about the negro. At 
treme were the opimions that the negro | the equal of the 
! man al d should have equal Or ial privile ve \t the other 
— P eme were the opinions that the negro is inferior to the white 
d should not have the same social pri ileves. Three yroups 
ages were used, namely, one group ot white college tudents 
v div toward the negro, one group of white college students 
, ought the negro was definitely inferior, and one group of 
‘ ited negroes. The whole | of 114 statements was sealed 


arately for the three groups of judges. The result was that 
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the three scales so constructed were practically identical, | 
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proving that the attitudes of the judges have no serious effect 


the measuring function of the statement seale. 


If 


measurement of social trend. 
Germans 


attitud 


is possible to apply 


toward 


the 


the 


and the 


statement 
This will be illustrated in terms o 
’rench. 


scale 


method to 


collect ion 


A 


quotations from newspaper editorials has been made by Mr. R 


sell. 


His quotations cover the twenty 


year 


LYTOL1L 9S 


period 


A group of judges sorted the editorial quotations into a ser 
of eleven piles ranging from No. 1 expressing extreme admirat 


for th 


The 


‘ale 


value 
average scale value of all the quotations from the year 1910 
toward 


determined. 


that 


year, 


vear 1911 


Germa 


trend fora period of 20 years could be inspected ina single o 


ns 


Lor 


it 


The 
was determined and it 


of 


the 


average scale value of all the quotations f1 


that year. 
the Germans was represented quantitatively 


each quotation 


mean attitude 


manner 1 


In tl 


Was 


eal 


1e mean attitude 


1 
He me 


e Germans to No. 11 expressing extreme contempt for then 


Then 


‘ulated. 


the Germans 
toward t!] 
eee 


o that this 


ral 


lor this particular issue the curve shows the expected depr 


STON 


In} 


Pp ai 
ot tne 


the 


war and a corresponding rise 


in 


the French during the same period. (¢ 


plotted repre sent only 


hewspaper., 


foul 


for these four newspapers are similar. 
war values with interesting deviation 


attitudes 
that correspond to popularly discussed issues at various tin 


toward 


Mr. 
newspapers, 


(‘hicago Daily News, and also the Chieago Tribune. 
all show a return of 


Po, 
vusst 


the 


namely the 


pre 


} 


rit’ 


attitudes of 


ll is now making this type 
Times, 


New York 


7 


averi 
I 


CO} 


‘hey 


The newspapers also show some differences | 


W hic h 
many. 


their editorials 
We have here the possibility of measuring the changes 


attitudes 
though the attitude scales were not available for these period 


It will 


rapidity with which international attitudes have changed befo1 
and after each of the recent modern wars by analyzing the foreig 
will als 


press 


be of interest to correlate these rates of change with other socia 


he 


tor 


as 


interesting to study 


a 


represented in the 


few 


years 


return toward 


press 


before and after 


pre 


war 


durin 


each 


average scale value for the Germans during the yea 


ale value 


the 


ive se 


Irse curves 


the editorials of one lar: 


ot inquiry 
W orld, 


The eurv: 


the 


rapidity wi 
for Gi 


n the 


attitudes 


past times ev 


or 


by these quantitative methods t 


If 


war, 


’ 


attitude toward 


facts such as facility of communication, similarity of languag 


and culture, and the like. 
contribution to the methods of history. 


Perhaps this will be a psychophysica 
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Veasurement of Social Attitudes 259 
y of the criticisms and questions that have appeared about 
le measurement concern the nature of the fundamental con 
volved and the logic by which the measurements are made. 
consider a few of these questions briefly. 
of the most frequent questions is that a score on an atti 
ern f let 


caie, ic 


us Say the seale of attitude toward God, does not 


describe the person’s attitude. There are so many complex 
Ir. R involved in a person’s attitude on any social issue that 
LO-19 ot be adequately described by a simple number such as a 


dst ome sort of test or seate. This 1 quite true but it is 
ra illy true of all measurement. 

U measurement of any object or entity deserib only one 
en | e of the object measured. ‘This is a universal character 
LO measurement. When the height of a table is measured, 
a le table has not been deseribed but only that attribute 
3 1 measured. Similarly, in the measurement of atti 
ird O one characteristic of the attitude is deseribed by a 
TOW . oO if 

ther, only those characteristics of an object can be meas 
4 Ci he deseribed } l of ‘‘more’’ or ‘‘less’’ 
epre if such deseription are: one object is longer than 

object is hotter than anoth , one heavier than 
¢ person is more intelligent than another, more edu 
‘ otner, more stro oly favorable to prohibition, more 
bal , more strongly favorable to birth control thar another 
a pnese are all traits by wl ich two object or two persons 
L, mpared in terms of *‘more’’ or **] 
ul those characte risties Can by cle seribed by measurement 
rn of an be thought of as linear magnitud In this context, 
LL1O magnitudes are weight, length, volume, temperature, amount 

n j on, intelligence, and strength of feeling favorable to 
"i ef \nother way of saying the same thing is to note that 
u urement of an object is, in effect, to allocate the objeet 
vs on an abstract continuum. If the continuum is weight, 
c\ dividuals mat be allocated to an abstract continuum of 
1OK one dire ion ot which represent mall vereht while the 
3 ; te direction represents large weight. wach person might 
‘LO cated to a point on this continuum with any suitable seale 
4 equires some point at which counting begins, called the 
a and some unit of measurement in terms of which the 
‘ vy Is done. 
lag (he linear continuum which is implied in all measurement 1s 


? an abstraction. For example, when several people are 
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described as to their weight, each person is in effect alloe 
to a point on an abstract continuum of weight. All measurem: 
implies the reduction or restatement of the attribute meas 
to an abstract linear form. There is a popular fallacy that 


Vara 


unit of measurement is a thine—suech as a piece ofl 


This is not so. A unit of measurement is always a process 
some kind which can be repeated without modification in 
different parts of the measurement continuum. 

Not all of the characteristic which are econversatio 
described in terms of ‘*more’’ or ‘‘less*’ can actually be meas 
But anv characteristic which lends itself to sueh dese Iptio 


the possibility ot being reduced to measurement. 





We admit that an attitude is a complex aifair which e 
be wholly deseribed by any le numerieal index. Mor 
problem of measurement this statement is analogous to the obs 
vation that an ordinary table is a complex affair which e¢: 
he wi! olly deseribe dl Dy aly invle nhuimMe ical i dex SO is 
such a complexity which cannot be who! rep ented by a 
index. Nevertheless we do it hesitate to say that we mea 
the ta le. he context u ‘ lly impli vi hat if is about t] © 


that we propose to measure. We say without hesitation that 
measure a man when we take some anthropometric measurement 
of him. The context ma \ well imply without explicit declaratio 
what aspect of the man we are measuring, his cephalic index, | 
height, or weight, or blood pressure, or what not. Just in 
same sense we shall say here that we are measuring attitud 
We shall state o1 imply by the context the aspect of peo} 
attitudes that we are measuring. The point is that it is just 
legitimate to say that we are measuring attitudes as it is to 
that we are measuring tables or men. 

Whenever a common word is adopted for scientific use it nearly 
always suffers some restriction in its connotation in favor 0! 
greater precision of meaning. ‘This has happened in ma 
sciences so that it is by no means peculiar to psychological terms 
Consider, for example, such words as elasticity, resilience, mom 
tum, foree, which are after all common ordinary words but 
they are used by the physicist they are very much restricted and 
more precise while still retaining the essential ordinary idea 
So it is in psychology with terms like sensation, perception, il! 
sion, Meaning, idea, and concept. Now when we turn scientifi 
logic and experimental psychophysical procedures to the subject 
of attitudes we find it necessary to restrict here also the rather 


a sbegae eae. 








































The Measurement of Social Attitudes 261 
alloeat onversational meaning of this term in order to make it at 
sure! ' | ib eC for scientific diseour sc. 
mea present definition of the term may be briefly stated as 
v ti Attitude is the affect for r agamst a psycl rgical 
ard \ffeet in its primitive form is deseribed as appetition 
rocess of | on. Appetition is the positive form of affeet which in 
n i yphistieated situations appears as liking the psychological 

defending it, favoring it In various ways. Aversion is the 
10 e form of affeet which is deseribed as hating the psveho 
as objeet, di liking it, de troving it, or otherwise reacting 
O {. Attitude is here used to deseribe potential action 


{ 


obieet with regard only to the question whether the 











( ition will be favorable or unfavorable toward the 
Moy lor example, if we say that a man’s attitude toward 
ie obs 0 negative, we mean that his potential actions about 
es on may he expected to be against it, barrine compromise 
sa lar cases. When we iv that a man’s attitude toward 
9 on is neewative, we have merely indieated the affeetive 
nen mn of his potential action toward the objeet. We have not 
he 4 ing about the particular detailed manner in which le 
that In this sense the term attitude is an abstraction in 
iren not be deseribed without inserting the cognitive detail 
larat rrelevant but this is also true of many of the simplest 
= | ts in daily use, 

. iffeet about an object may be of strong intensity or tt 
es weak. The positive and negative affect therefore con 
a i linear continuum with a neutral point or zone and two 

mA te directions, one positive and the other negative. Measure 
a long this affective continnum is of a= discriminatory 
= er with the diseriminal error as a unit of measurement 

: \vainst this restricted definition of attitude as the alfeetive 
nea icter ol potential action about a psychological object there 
wes been raised several questions. It has been pointed out that 

- emotional experiences of the past constitute an integral part 
U ’s attitude. If we should use the term in that inelusive 
1IomM 


e should say that a man’s attitude toward religion con 


} n part of his ehildhood experience with Sunday Schools. 


i 


in might then say that his attitude toward religion is that 


a nt to church when he was a child. | should prefer to say 
l, ch a fact is really not a part of his attitude toward religion 
Cnul j it 1t May help tO ¢ cplain how he got that way. It | quite 
ubje ible that two men may have the same degree or intensity 


rather fm 0 ct favorable toward a psychological object and that their 
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attitudes would be described in this sense as identical but that 
they arrived at their similar attitudes by entirely different routes 
It is even possible that their factual associations about the | 
chological object might be entirely different and that their overt 
actions would take quite different forms which have one thir 
in common, namely that they are about equally favorable toward 
the object. 

In these discussions the term psychological object has its e 
tomary meaning. It may refer to a physical object or it may ret 
to an idea, a plan of action, a form of conduct, an ideal, a mora 
principle, a slogan or a symbol. In fact it may refer to any id 
about which the subject may express positive or negative affeet 

There comes to mind the uncertainty of using an opinio1 
an index of attitude. The man may be a liar. If he is not in 
tionally misrepresenting his real attitude on a disputed questio 


he may neve rtheless modify the expression ot it tor reaso? 


courtesy, especially in those situations in which frank expre 
of attitude may not be well received. This | led to thi 

tion that a man’s action is a safer index of his attitude tl 
what he ays. But his actions may also be distortions of his 
tude. \ politician extends friendship and hospitality in oO 
action toward a negro while hiding an attitude that he expr 
more truthfully to an intimate friend. Neither his opinio 
his overt act constitute in any sense an infallible guide to 


subjective inclinations and preferences that constitute his attit 


Therefore we must remain content to use opinions or other fon 
of action merely as indices of attitude. It must be recogni 
that there is a discrepancy, some error of measurement as it 
between the opinion or overt action that we use as an inde; 

the attitude that we infer from such an index. 

But this discrepancy between the index and ‘‘truth’’ is 
versal. When you want to know the temperature of your room, 
you look at the thermometer and use its reading as an index 
of temperature just as though there were a single temperat 
reading which is the ‘‘correct’’ one for the room. If it is desir 
to ascertain the volume of a glass paperweight, the volume 
postulated as an attribute of the piece of glass, even though volum 
is an abstraction. The volume is measured indirectly by noting 
the dimensions of the glass or by immersing it in water to se¢ 
how much water it displaces. These two procedures give two 
indices which may not agree exactly. In every situation involving 
measurement there is postulated an abstract continuum such as 
volume or temperature, and the allocation of the thing measured 
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f. You tell the fellow he had better move along. 

¢. You ask the minister to tell him that he is not wanted. 

h. You tell the fellow he had better leave before you throw him out 

i. You defend the negro against some who complain of his presence 

j. You give the negro friendly warning that perhaps he had better 

not come back 

The various overt responses are to be sealed in a manne! 
analogous to the procedure for the statements of opinion. It 
quite probable that these two types of seale, the opinion 
and the situation seale, will be highly correlated. 

We take for granted that people’s attitudes are subject to 
change. When we have measured a man’s attitude on any issu 
such as pacifism, we shall not declare such a measurement to 
in any sense an enduring or constitutional constant. His attitud 
may change, of course, from one day to the next, and it is our tas 
to measure such changes, whether they be due to unknown causes 
or to the presence of some known persuasive factor, such a 
reading of a discourse on the issue in question. ilowever, su 
fluctuations may also be attributed in part to error in the meas 
urements themselves. In order to isolate the errors of 
measurement instrument from actual fluctuations in attitude, w 
must caleulate the standard error of measurement of the scak 
itself, and this can be accomplished by methods already well know 
in mental measurement. 

We shall assume that an attitude seale is used only in thos 
situations in which one may reasonably expect people to tell th 
truth about their convictions or opinions. If a denominationa 
school were to submit to its students a seale of attitude about 
the chureh, one might find that some students would hesitate to 
make known their convictions if they deviate from the orthodoy 
beliefs of their school. At least, the findings could be challenged 
if the situation in which attitudes were expressed contained pres 
sure or implied threat bearing directly on the attitude to b 
measured. Similarly, it is difficult to discover attitudes on sex 
liberty by a written questionnaire, because of the well-nigh w 
versal pressure to conceal such attitudes when they deviate fron 
supposed conventions. It is assumed that attitude scales will be 
used primarily in those situations that offer a minimum of pressur 
on the attitude to be measured. Such situations are commo! 
enough. 

However, it is sometimes of considerable interest to inquir 
what the distribution of attitude may be in a group which is known 
to be influenced by social pressure or taboo. If, for example, 
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The Measurement of Social Attitudes 265 
» of college students are asked to express their attitude on 
ject of sex liberty, the results might indicate conformity 

onventional standards. Such a result might be interpreted 

that the students agree with conventional ideals in 

o sex liberty or the results might be challenged as reflect 

vy the social taboo against deviations from the conventional 
rds. If, on the other hand, the results should be a distribu 
inconventional attitudes, the interpretation would be more 

ve in that the expressed attitude appears in spite of 

n taboo. It goes without saying that the distribution 

le on any social issue and with any particular group 

be interpreted in terms of the known factors that may 
judgment. 

iestion has been raised whether the concept of attitude 

ed and as measured by an attitude seale is not hypo 

rather than ‘‘real.’’ It is just as hypothetical as the 

of intelligence which is measured by what it supposedly 

it these concepts are hypothetical in the same sense that 


cepts force, momentum, volume, are hypothetical in 

cienee. No one has ever seen or touched a foree or a 
m ora volume. ‘They are measured by what they sup 
do. The legitimacy of these abstractions can be tested 
he consistency by which they operate in experi nee. Not 


tly these hypothetical entities are discarded either, first, 
they lead to ineonsistencies In experience ; or, second, 
hey have to be multiplied in number so that they become 
rous as the effeets that they are intended to explain or 
n analysis. As long as biologists insisted on the defim 
tinets in terms of overt acts, they found that the instinets 

be as numerous as the overt acts to be accounted for and 
tinct abstraction lost its usefulne The instinets 


could be defined more suecessfullyv in terms of the other 


the psychological act. The concept ol ntelligenee } a 
though hypothetical entity. It is postulated that intel 
is that which is dynamically common to a large group 
rt acts. The degree ot this hypothetical powel which we 
lligenee is estimated in terms of overt performances and 
mis successful to the extent that different forms of adaptive 
ertormance are positively correlated. The greater con 


vith which we handle such a hypothetica! entity as foree 


npletely contained in the higher degree of consistency with 


the hypothetical force is measured in different forms of 
ression. We are here dealing with a similar hypothetical 
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entity, attitude toward a social or psychological object. It 
part of the convenience of language to speak of a foree as thi 
it were the ‘‘eause’’ of the movement of a particle, and just 
we speak of intelligence as the cause of conduct that is reea 
as particularly adaptive, and we speak of attitude as the « 

of that eonduet whieh is tavorable or untavorable towar 
psve ologi al object. 

The consisteney by which the term attitude may be estab] 
as useful is to be found in the endorsements of different opin 
Consider these two opinions about the church, ‘‘T find the se 
of the church both restful and inspiring,’’ and ‘**! think the c] 


{ —e 
Concern 


is a divine institution.’’ One of these stateme 
effect of the church service on the individual subject. The of 


express a belief in the divine character of the church. ( 
sidered objectively and logically there should be no nec 
correspol dence between these two statements. I] ev are deela 
tions about totally different things, objective! egarded., 
amon? all the people who endorse the first tatement the 
he a large proportion who also endorse the second statem 


} 1 ] 


That which these two objectively entirely different staten 


the sub 


have in common ts the postulated favorable affect of 


toward the psychological object, the church. To the extent 
such consistencies in endorsements can be found we are justi 
in postulating a common core and in naming it. 
An ¢ xample of the opposite kind may serve bette 
the justification for postulating the common factor of atti 
Consider the statement, ‘‘Going to church will not do anyo 
any harm.’’ You find by actually trying it that the pious peo 
his statement. They can hardly do otherwise. O 


endorse 
other hand, some of the hardboiled atheists also endorse it if 

don’t think that church going is going to be specially harm 
Here you have people from both ends of the affective continu 
endorsing the same statement. If all of our opinions behav 
that way upon statistical analysis, we would have no attitud 
scales, and we would not even be able to postulate the attitu 
continuum. but fortunately most of the opinions that we nov 


write behave much better than that one did. This criterion 


have called the criterion of irrelevance. 

Perhaps the nature of the underlying concept of attitude ca 
be finally best illustrated by an extreme example that I hav 
found useful on several occasions. Suppose that you would 
be given a list of statements about communism with the request 


] 


that you check those statements that you think are true, and 
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e that you w a sufficiently docile mood to undertake 


Some of the statements are very frankly favorable to 


m, some are even extreme, others straddle the question 


ions, others are derogatory and some are bitter 


4 ] 
tral assel 


iations of the communists according to which all eom 
should be sent to jail or shot to death on the spot Now 
venture the guess that the large majority of this audience 
egister strong denunciation of communism. Sinee these 


have been scaled on an affect continuum | could plot 


enev distribution of vour attitudes toward communism 


ould probably he Strona ty ke wed with il mode al the 
of the seale. Here vou would have given me a clear 
yn that you react against this social object or vinbol 


been placed hefore vou. 

now suppose that | should turn on you with the request 
all write out a statement of what it 1s that vou have been 
about, just what these doctrines are that you have so 


lly denounced. I should then not be at all surprised it 


of vou would have difheulty im telling me just what the 


es Ol communism are toward which you have reacted SO 
Those of vou who would venture to write such state 


{ 


vould undoubtedly differ widely in what you say that vou 


yressed yourself about Now, the important point tor 
rpose of attitude measurement is that your vagueness in 
cognitive detail doe not in the least invalidate youl 

ion of attitude. Kven thoueg!l you might differ in your 
ed deseription ot the communism $) mbo] vou might all agree 
had, thal those who subseribe LO uch i ymbol hould 

L to jail, and that such doctrines should be kept out of 
ntry. We have here a clear registration of affective value, 
negative affective valuation of a symbol and that is all 

are trying to find when we measure social attitudes. Of 


would De socially interesting and nerhap important 


should Ve togethe on what it 1 that we feel so trongly 


io! the purposes ot attitude measurement We have 


ul task when the positive or negat 


ive affect has been 


ed in terms of the diseriminal dispersion as a unit of 


make it clear that in discussing these various issues, 


religion, communism, birth control, municipal ownership, 
rejudice, pacifism, and so on, | am not advancing any 
es Whatever. I have personal convictions on some of these 
and so does everybody else, but in these studies we are 
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concerned merely with the description of the degree of affeet 
or against various social symbols by psychophysical method 
riving each person a positive or negative SCOTe OL a cl | 
social issue, we do not say anything whatever as to whethe: 


attitude is good or bad, whether his attitude should be cer 


or encouraged. That is a matter of interpretation in each 
and it is not the scientific problem with which we are concern 
In closing | shall mention only one other question that 
appeared on several occasions. It has been suggested tha 
attitude scales might be used in order to eliminate undesii 
students from colleges and universities. They might be giv 
attitude ecale on patriotism or on religion or on somethin 
that is uppose d to tell whether a person desirable or not 
any particular point of view. In the first place, you would 
diately make liars of many applicants who differ with you 
political or releio convictions on the issue in (| iestio 
have not yet combined the attitude scales with the le det 
although such experiments are contemplated. But even if it 
possible to ascertain the political and religious attitudes of 


1s , 
Iving, if 


under conditions which would deteet when thev are 


be a vicious poliey for any edueational institution to adopt. 


lt has been proposed that attitude seales might be u 
determine whether a course of Instruction in social science | 
the desired effeet. l'o be sure, one of the important result 
social science instruction is change in social attitude. B 
make the passing of a course contingent on taking the so 


right attitude on any particular social issue would be prepost 
lam unalterably opposed to any such poliey for judging pro 
in social science courses. 

| have been informed that in the State of California 
boys have been denied graduation from high school because 
political heliets. The stupid psychology of those school autho 
ean hardly be calculated to make those boys change their polit 
convictions. If ignored they might change their minds n 
times before reaching mature years. But it is startling to 
that an adolescent can be refused graduation from a public ed 
tional institution because of his political beliefs. And this hap 
in one of our otherwise educationally most progressive 
| sincerely hope that none of the attitude scales that we | 
developed will be put to such vicious purposes. 

| have reviewed some of our attempts to extend the ex) 
mental methods and the logic of psychophysics beyond the 
of sensory discrimination to which it has been limited by psyelh 




















ientists that affeet cannot be measured, 
mental theory ol ocial serenece hi 
reservation. Our studies have 
red In extending the method 


tradition 
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. It has been stated by 


ippheation by which it will be po 


tative seientifie thinkine to tl 
to estheties, and to social pher 
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ILLUSION AS A NEI 


By H. L. HOLLINGWORTH 


ROSIS 


PERCEPTUAL illusion is im some respect a ele 


example of ‘*neurotic’’ or *Sunsagacious’” respons 

detail of the stimulus situation (antecedent) has, by 1 
Ot it pArticlpallol n other context ss hecome linked with a 
SO { (response pattern) inappropriate to the pm nt si 
as a whole. The prepoteney of this detail in leading to a1 
or adyustment is 1 at constitutes the illusion. Lin thre ame 
Pavlov much ove rworked dog suffered from ds ision’’ 
bell (conditioned stimulus) provoked a response alivatior 
propriate to situations in which food also had been present 
both eases the two strikine feature of neurotic behavio 
involved There is first the prepoten of a detail o th | 
of its past contexts; and second, there ] the | ol CO 
concurrent details of the present context, whiel hould **norma 
jointly determine be avior, but do not adequately do so. 

Now ‘experimental extinetior is characteristic of the 
ditioned reaction’? when oft repeated without reinforecem« 
need not pu e long over the mystery of °°1 hibition’? 
Pavlov injects into this finding It seems clear that ‘‘experime 
extinction’’ is simply the acquisition of a different respon 
the stimulus whuiel _atter the conditioning experiment, 
repeatedly encoul tered I wew contexts Pre ener - ” WIT 
food’’, the whistle of course come to tunetio for situatio 
which there 1 o tood, and this response, whatever else it 


involve, is ‘‘not to salivate.’’ There is no more ‘inhibition 
7 | 


this occurrence than there wa in the initial conditioning exne! 


ment. ( drive re onse hy renson ot its 


' purenes and rece 
become more probable than the former one. 

Nor is there any mystery about the fact that with laps 
time the conditioned stimulus mav again become effective, without 
reinforcement. This is only Jost’s law again. Time has a greate! 
effeet on that one of two ¢ qual potencies which was latest acquired 
Henee after a certain interval the older of the two tendencies 
be more probable. But why eall this **the inhibition of an inh 
tion’’, or, sinee the original conditioning also involved the samé 
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The Illu 


ibstitution, the *tinhibition of an inhibition of an inhibi 
In this way the simple facts of observation are merely 
ted into a ‘*word salad”’ 
r interpretation is correct, ‘‘experimental extinetion’’ is 
the establishment of a new and different response potency, 
the oeeurrenece otf the stimulus detail in new contexts. If 
e case, the repeated encounter of the stimulus without 
different contexts should not give *‘experimental extine 
should I) the law oft Prequene\ only mten ify the con 
wteney of the stimulu 
may now transtet! these expectations to the more conven 


ise Ol 


perceptual illusion.’” Without any ‘tcheek up”’, 


thout anv context de nitel leading to i lifferent 


+> 


the ‘‘illusion motive iould become more and more 


Sheer repetition, in other word should increase the 
de of such an illusion, or at least facilitate it. If this does 


P. there ! reason to Uppo e tl hl ome sort oft ‘fohoek up’? 


ome different context, leading to a different judgment 

tment, ne heen encountered, and thi produce now a 
sis illu LOt in tt ad of the original one 

thie expermmenter doe not say ** too long’’, ‘Stoo hort’’ 

on (affording ‘‘knowledge of results’’) there may still be 


afforded that the experimenter is pleased or dis 
itisfied or discouraged, astonished, and the like. Insofar 
beet are til ely to be somewhat olicitous over their 
ith the experimenter, it is really diffieult to conduct such 
ee”? experiment over a long period of time with absolutely 
wledge of results’’. But there is, as we have seen, reason 
that insofar as this condition is achieved, illusions will 
e with practice rather than, as has often been tacitly or 
assumed, that the will decrease. 
illusions may also be produced by establishing an 


evant’? cue in connection with a specified response. The 
conditioning experiment is of course but an instance of 
der artificial conditions. One of the earliest experimental 
thi ort is the almost forgotten demonstration by Solo 


blished a third of a century ago, long before ‘‘ condition 
came a by-word. Two-point and one-point touches were 
made to differ in two other features,—mode of applica 
d locality. The two-point touch was made by a sharp blow, 


rea, the one point he ing applied by more rentle pressure 


ogical Review, Vol. IV, 1897, p. 246 
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and always in another area. After a period of practice the 
ditions were reversed without warning, whereupon two-points \ 
called ‘tone ’’ and one-point was ealled ‘*two’’ by the subject. A 


Solomons then concluded,—** The peculiarities of the sensatio 
to the method of application and the locality have compl 
superseded those due to the number of points as a basis for. 
ment’’. This is one of the earliest experimental demonstrat 
of the intimate nature of neurotic behavior, if we except 
accounts of the conventional perceptual illusions. 

We have studied, at different times and on different observ 


vereeptual illusions, and the effeet of practice thereon, baat 


two 
condition in which neither the s ibject nor the experimenter 


it i 


know the correctness of the reports at the time they were rend 


In both ease the prediction has been verified, practice has sel 


to increase the magnitude of the illusion. ‘The first of these stud 


has already been reported and will here be but briefly reea 
lated. The second study has not been heretofore recorded, 
the results will be given in greater detail 

he first dealt with the *‘illusion of impact’’ in the estimat 
(by reproduction) of the extent of arm movements, in the ea 
five subjects. The extent of a movement that is abruptly t 


nated by encountering a block Is CAQALL' rated when an atten 


made LO reprodi ee it. SO lov Yr Aas TO knowledge ray this CO} 


error was afforded th ub yee t, continued practice ror one 
daily ) increased the magnitude ot the illusion, the variabl 
remaining unmodified. This constant error of overestimation 
greater tor short movements than for longer one * and ey 
mental analysis revealed this to be due to differences in thi 
of impact. 

When the subject was told that s reproduction was ‘‘lo 


‘*short’’ or ‘‘right’’ in each instanee, all hat occurred 
deliberate shortening. This reduced the constant error for 
short movements, and transformed the positive error tol 
movements into a negative one—an underestimation. 

\loreover, this deliberate shortening was carried over to 
reproduction of ‘‘free movements’’, in which no illusion d 
impact was present. [Free movements not formerly show! } 
constant error ot reproduction now showed a negative col 
error, they were all reproduced too short. 

In this ease then, ‘‘knowledge of results’’ as it has been ca 
has the following effect. The variable errors remain practi 

2 Hollingworth, H. L. The Inaceuracy of Movement. Archives of Psychology, % ‘ 
13, June, 1909, Chap. I 














The 





l 


he positive constant errors tor the blocked movements 


reduced and in the ease of long movements become 
while the constant errors for the free movements 


direction) now appeared. The real illusion may be 


sist. The deliberate attempt to correct it in aecord 


erimente! exhortations misearried to the extent of 


iw a different illusion, o far as the objective 


istification for asserting im such a ease, 


disappears, or deerease when ‘‘knowledge of 


forded. What changes is the subjeet’s behavior in 


mrodt 





eomes to do what the experimenter ealls ‘‘right’’ 
ition become linked with a new set of arm move 

the old s 4 tabl ed on the basi ot previous 
‘chee n?? 9 ot provided, repetition of the 

merely to inerease the magnitude of the illu 


on motive’? becomes more and more effective the 


ved to one ( ecked 
dv dealt somewhat otracted]y with the familiar 
mn. in whieh, from a ries of weights, indistin 
trance and size but differing in objeetive weight, 
das equal to a lareer standard block, weighing 
ion shows itself in the selection of an equiva 
wectivel eCqQuival | which objectively much 
tandard Mh Ore of observations will be 
yects, ten met and five women, were te ted, 
inary trial, five times daily for 26 days. ‘The 
osen, subtracted from the 55 grams represented 


ves a measure of the magnitude of the illusion 
What happe to the magwnitude of the illusion 


repeated fr quel th Ww ithout | nowledee of re ults, 


information riven to the ubyeet concerning the 


}té ol thie 7h LOT) 
rage amounts of error (illusion) for each day 


CLTVeG ot change rhea he eonsirue i¢ d The point 


plotting are Preliminary Trial, 2nd, 5th, 8th, 14th, 20th 





Mor the Preliminary there are but 15 measures, one 
Kor each othe point two adjacent day were 
each day at approximately two-hour intervals) 


ures averaged lo! each of the cC points on the 
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The individual reeords are given in the following Table 
the general averages are shown in the accompanying curves. \\ 
repetition the magnitude of the illusion increases, up to somew! 
later than the 10th day. Before the 10th day the increas 
obvious. After the 14th day there is no change in the ave 
effect. 


In the preliminary 


‘ | ] 


trials the average magnitude of the illu 


is shown by an average objective error of 24.3 grams. Thi 


TABLE 1 


Different days in the course of practice 


Sul I in 
L& & 4 7&8 & 14 L& & 2¢ Ss 
1.0 ( ( { { M 
) 1u 0.0 0.0 1) ( } 
{ 4( 7.0 0 0 9 M 
0 1.0 92 1 } yf i | 
f 0 { 1.0 Lf 15.0 
0 ( 4 { ) { 0 M 
Q 26 .: 0 ) 0 M 
9 10) 6.0 18 18.0 15.0 15.5 M 
10 OR 5 24.0 1 0 0 ».0 M 
ll 0 21.0 0 +.0 ( ) f ) t 
] ) +.0 0 0 ) M 
| ) 6.0 ) ) j 0 M 
14 0 in 0 | () 1 "0 0 } 0.0 M 
6 0 6 0 ) 4 ) } 
f { ; 7.0 | +.0 +.0 ( M 
A ve : ( 1 6 { } 4 | ) 
Size of 
irr 4 ‘ ) l l 


ereases by a uniform eurve to 3.1 grams by the 14th day, 





increase of 6.8 grams. ‘That is, the average illuston error becom 


more than 2) per cent greater in the course of 50 repetitior 
Thereafter it remains constant. Nearly all the individuals sl 
this tendency, although there are striking individual difference 
Correlation of individual errors between the preliminary 
the 14th day, when the net influence of practice ceases, 1s 01 
30. But preliminary correlates .58 with the final records. ‘1 
average of Ist and 2nd days (10 trials) correlates 47 with 1 
14th, and .48 with the final record. 


The average illusion error, at different points in the curv 
was plotted separately for the ten men and the five women sub 


jects. The curve for the women runs uniformly higher than that 
for the men The illusion error is greater for the women, 
throughout the experiment. Both curves show consistently th 


’ 


1 
' 


ru 


increase of error with repetition. The illusion for the men, after 



















7 he ii 


usu vl 





s, is about the same as that for the women on the first 






































le a r day after the preliminary trial 
Witl experimental results may be summarized as _ follows. 
newhat ve error in the size-weight illusion inereases with repetition 
aS est, up to about the 50th trial; thereafter it remains con 
verag it least until the Z3ist trial, which is the largest number 
; 
i 
\ 
3 : 
| Wom er 
J*t | mg er TO SO 0068 Oe cnt cca 4 #8 OE 
i a ne 
32] ‘ 
' i ° M 
, Z a —_—_——— ew oll 
' 
. 
j 
| 
| 
} 
| _ 
' 
onal ‘2 46 20 2&4 
UDE OF ILLUSION FOR MEN AND WOMEN, ON PRELIMINARY (P) AND LATER 
' DAYS. TO THE 267 
! ' 
yeand | this experiment The inerease is characteristic of both 
.~ men and the women subjects, but the illusion-error is through 
l! | eater with the women than with the men. Marked individual 
h tl } nees in the magnitude of the illusion and in the rate of 
e are present in a group of fifteen imdividuals. 
urve lhe conelusions to be drawn are the same as those suggested 
case of the illusion of impact. The illusion motive is a visual 
that the visually apprehended size of the object (standard large 
?—t t) or of the test objects (comparison weights). The latter 
the vaaded. Hence a lifting movement dictated by the usual de 
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mands of wooden blocks goes astray when loaded bloeks of sma 
size are compared with the standard. Or, as it is more commo 
stated, the subject responds to the standard as if it were solid. 
whereas it is really hollow. lle ‘‘over lifts’’ and the standa) 
surprises him by its *‘le@htness’’. Therefore he picks a light 
comparison weight from the array of denser and therefore smal} 
comparison objects. 

\s a matter of fact what ‘‘strikes’’ the subject, subjectivi 


As 
is not the lightness of the standard but the heaviness of some 
the comparison weights which, because of their small size prov 
movements of ‘‘under liftinge’’. sut the faets are the same 
cording to either appearance. A cue is reacted to according 
its contexts in previous experience. But the reaction is Inappi 


priate to the present context which ineludes details bevond 
cope’’ of the subject (the varying degrees of load). The 
havior under such circumstances is inevitably ‘‘neurotiec”’ 


exhibits an illusion, for the adjustment is inappropriate to 


present context, though adequate for past contexts in whiel 
cue (visual size) has been encountered. 

\nd there is no ‘‘experimental extinction’’. Practice ser 
only to facilitate the potency of the instigating eue and the n 
nitude oO! the illusion increases corresponding! There 
‘cheek up’’: no new and known contexts are provided to mo 


the efficacy of the cue. 

On theoretical grounds, as we have seen, we should expeet 
illusion motive to inerease in eflectivene with practice, so lo 
at least as the cue continues to be regarded in its dominance 
other details, and so long as 11 is not encountered in new cont 
which train out the response it now provokes. On this basis a 
illusion can be ‘‘eured’”’ in but two way by the supplying 
new contexts or by the elimination or disregard of the effect 
but misleading cue (which would inelude also the partial elimi 
tion achieved by its subordination to other details of the situate 


which thereby become more effective). Briefly, the methods o 
‘curing’’ an illusion will be (1) by eliminating or paying les 
attention to the misleading cue or (2) by giving a new meant 


to this cue—a meaning which corresponds to the meaning of oth 
items in the present situation, or to them all jointly. The fi 
of these methods would amount to an increase in the subject’ 
“sagacity whe his scope would be so modified as to include dete 
minants hitherto overlooked. There is no doubt that the secon 
method of cure can be effective it is illustrated by the ordinat 


process of ‘‘giving knowledge of results’’ in such a manner 
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» a different response to the cue. Is there evidence also 
t of the two methods does effectively operate in redue 

nagnitude of an illusion? 

swer this question it is necessary to consider the evidence 

by the previous studies of the effeet of practice on per 

Illusions, and the conjectures concerning the mechanisms 


uch changes as were found. ‘There is already a con 
literature on the effeet of practice on such illusions, 
eed only he briefly surveyed here. The que fon ol 


ous is—When the magnitude of an illusion changes with 
vy doe it change? 
tudies have been reported on the influence of practice 
Seashore * reported failure of the size-weight illusion 


e with repetition one-half hour daily for 20 days, in the 


houl ubjects. \ll these subjeets were ignorant of the 


d presence of the illusion. ‘*All came out alike in show 
irprising conclusion that the twenty days of practice 
o tendency to decrease the tllusion.’’ The only thing 
to us about this conclusion ts that it should have been 
rising. Thereafter ‘‘the results and significance of 
on were explained in detail and another test 
ICnowledge of the illusion immediately decreased 

rly one-half of its original foree.’’ 
ent studies were also made by Seashore and his asso 
‘our subjects practiced upon the eylinder illusion (the 
i cylinder is overestimated) one hour daily for 10 days. 
the subjee was afforded knowledge of results but 
degrees of acquaintance with the nature and presence 
ion were represented. In three of the four cases the 


le of the illusion either increased or remained constant. 


exception was the one subject who being ‘‘somewhat 
with the illusion, began at once to make ‘‘overcorree 


ch steadily inerea ed. Thi increase in overcorrection 


em to point actually to an increase in the illusion, which 


ry) 


17 
iil 


ore 


anded largel correction. Mo | conspicuous i the finding 


e of the subject wholly ignorant of the illusion. The 
e constant error progressively increased with repetition. 
ubjects practiced with the Miuiller-Lyer illusion for 30 


utes daily on 12 to 35 day 3. When there was no knowl 


. & 2 Measurements of Illusions and Hallucinations in Normal Life 
in Psychology, III, 5-9 

Carter, Farnum, and Sies. The Effect of Practice on Norma! Illusions 
Mon. Sup., 1X, 1909, 102-148 
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edge or expectancy of the illusion it failed to decrease wit] 
tice, remaining unchanged. But when the subject was coe 
or suspicious of the conditio _ the constant error decreased 

practice 
In the ease of three subjects judging the length of a vi 
line ® 100 trials a day for 10 days, it was found that ‘* The p1 
rained in 1.000 trials does not decrease the foree of the 1| 
hi is equally true tor those observe} who know « 


illusion and those who do not know of it. 


Judd found that in the ease ot constant errors in proj 


the course of a slanting line, without knowledge of results, pr: 
resulted in ‘‘little if any change’’. Constant errors (illu 
appearing early in the series continued to appear. But 


through a certain ‘‘cheek up’’ (visual exposure of the fie 
which the projection was to be indicated) a *‘correction’’ had 


adopted for a line with a given slant, this correction carried 


to lines of other slants, for which it was inappropriate, even 
ing the constant errors previously made with them. T! 
rection was difheult to break down, even by several trainin: 
definitely designed to modify <. Objectively, at least, the 


rection’’ amounted to the production of a different illusion 


CWI1S, also studying the \Miuller liver illusion, with mone 


‘ 


exposure finds the magnitude of the illusion ‘‘not influene 
practice.”’ The method of right and wrone eas was ust 
errors being at first graded as ‘‘distinet’’, ‘‘definite’’ anc 
definite’’. In the course of the experiment the ‘di 
was dropped, and the author remarks that ‘‘had the chan: 
been mace, it Is probable that the number of ‘distinet’ read 
would have increased with practice’’ 

With prolonged exposure, which permitted more thorou 
e illusion diminishes and ultim 


s+] 


ploration of the figures, 
disappears completely’’ with repetition, the subjects hel 
, i] 


| he deseriptio 


aware of the change. It is significant to note 
the factors responsible for this change. lewis reports—‘* The o ; 
difference effected by practice which could be detected by 

spection was the overcoming of the distraction caused by 
presence of the oblique lines. With practice the lines to be 
pared became more prominent than the other portions of 


figures.”’ 


5 Williams, M. C. Normal Illusions in Representative Geometrical Forms { f 
lowa Studies in Psych., ILI, 1901, 108-116 

6 Judd, C. H. Practice Without Knewledge of Results. Psych. Rev. Mon. Su 
1905, 185-198 , 

































The Ill 
a 
also studying the Mueller-Lye1 re reports that 
) ng familiarity and practice due to successive stimula 
e had no influence in diminishing the effeetivenc aif the 
I there Is itl cl nge it 1 in the dire ion ot herehten 
, ect 
: er and Pyle * report the magnitude of an illusion studied 
0 merease with practice So also doe Benu | Inelud 
experiment there are therefore at least eleven cases 
\ ch, re pre lon Ol ly on, the ma nitude ot 
either increased or maintaimed his ] irtienlarly 
hen the original context of the judgment criterion i 
When, 0 e other hand mtext | hanged (to 
wer knowledge) sometimes th le still hold But 
a ‘‘correction’’ Is esta hed whi ends to compen 
co tant error and the) oO? ilt in in opposite error 
ation hanged to one for wl the correction i 
a w reports to the ontra judd found that with 
With O nowledge of results. practice with the 
illusion for 1,000 tria “The illusion disappear 
Lice In general may be nid that enaeh 
yractice results in some improvement.’’ This happened 
d, ¥ oul al iwarele of the el] e on the part 
ire two other instances, of equivocal bearing on the 
; which Inher however bi briefly cited Judd 
ourtel working with the Zollner illusion, report a prae 
DV asi le subject, who apparently kept his own records 
esponsibl for the report’ “Dorie the rst three 
. e curve rises, showing an inerease in the illusion.’’ 
omenon’’, they say, **has been noticed in previou 
periments on the Miiller-Lyer and Poggendort itn 
\fter this initial inerease the strength of the illusion 
Qn the whol the observation eem OO nneontrolled 
; ‘ ( relations of tl Muel I I ! Ihr } | 
) 906, II, Pt. I, p. 49 
nd Py Proceedings of An | ) 
\ Zur Psychologie des Gestalterfassen ‘ M n Ty - 
Gegenstiindstheorie und Psychologie,’’ 1904, 331 ff 
’ H Practice and Its Effects on the Perception of L[llusion : "7 
7 ty) 
nd Courten The Zollner Illusion Psych. Rev. Mon. Sup. No » Mar 
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to make much point of, particularly since the illusion first ine 


and then deceased 
(‘amero} al eel ound the Pogvendort illusion 
eren a ( a ht ot two ibieet 13 | 
subject | Silla to h; ve “expe ‘ted the | lusiol to becom \\ ¢ 
and t econd biect was the experimenter of the 
wit! now lodoe ¢ r its. Phe conditions here are ) 
tro ( lo \ { } r) O¢ 
luc 0 ( | t}) Iie by Tete ceed ) Cll 
Ol ( 
( a c,ecWSOoMm l ) ! \buill 
Vil ) ( ed ol ( port cit 1¢ } 
A> d ) ¢ | liu! () | 
ot « ( |, followed by a | 
O Ol ( | ( if 
rel } ‘ ‘ i } , ' ) oO 
re irom 1 | 
( Tite ( TY) ( ( ( 
Ol ld ed nh t “Whe 
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Varied tl hie observe} nai ¢ ball Lice rie cl ( 
reported 01 thre ( ryyne f erreat 
Cmnal! eXCeDtLoO 1 re ile oO 1 bile ! 
Phere Iwo clea eases of reported Ca in th 
(Judd, Crosl (| tf al), bot Del CAS ol ‘tno knowles 
resull anf! and thu appearin: to constitute real exception 
rule we have si ted But to mateh these two eases the 
the report otf Lew] on momentary exposure and the lowa 


‘‘without knowledge’’, bot] I dying the \ 
both reportin: negative results, the illusio maintames 
spit ol repetition. 

The conditions under which the Miuller-lLyer illusion aet 
decreases are fairly well shown in these various studi 
has shown, by eye-movement photographs, that with pra 


accompanied by decrease in the illusion the « ye-movement M 
Cameron and Steele The Poggendorf Illusion Psych. Rev. Mon. Suy 


‘Crosland, Taylor and Newsom Practice and Improvability in the Miiller-! 
llusion in Relation to Intelligences Journ. of General Psych., April—July, 1929, 
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rderly and more accurately fixate the ends of the lines 
dged, thus escaping from the initial constraining and mis 
fluence of the illusion cue. ‘To supplement this is the 


ve report of lewis that with practice ‘*the lines to be 


became more prominent than the other portions of 
ndition of deerease is thus escaping from the illusion 
Lio? ihe econd condition of decrease, 


tudies have shown, is ‘knowledge of results’’,—that 


( ite oO} nceiadentat ¢ tabl ment ot a ditt rent report 
Ol witl ne Context ( ( CQ 
terial all tells a reasonably co tent story, agreeing 
rediction on systematic ground Illusions are matin 
eh ed With repetrllonh, 1 rep Pa ed Will no change in 
mstane In order for the . we tead. to di appear or 
practice, one Ol everal influence m { be intro 
I hie ( ire i eC have i ( Tea ntimated 
misleading cue m be re-traied to funetion for a 
Context, which evoke ni report ocially oO} objectively 
ppropriate to thi timulating condition The insti 
illusion motive, judgment criterion) must be given 
nine 
ere must he il virtual expansion of the ubjeet’ cope So 


cle more etreetive eu than those initially operative, 
1} 


ODI 


hed, for example in the Miiller-lver illusion, by 


posure, whiel el rmil more comple 1¢ ( mmiorat Ol} ot the 


illusion motive must be eliminated or adaptation or 


( to the misleading cue must be in OTM manner 
\t least 1 eoere;rvene and reaction-value must be 
whatever ynrocesses those are which we call hift of 


In the Miiller-lver illusion this occurs when the wings 
ate eve-movements, when there | ‘overcoming of 


4 } Y ee ‘7 sal 66 ] 
raction caused pb the oplidgaue tyme ‘ and Whel thie ines 


ompared become more prominent than the other portions 


ot diffieult to find the parallels to these three modifica 
ordinary methods of )) chotherapy in the ease of the 
rOSeS, Inerea ¢ of Scope (improvement In agacity ) 
attempted through explanation and through directing 
to other aspects of the situation. [liminaticn of the 
cue is accomplished by changing the home environment, 


broad, by visiting shrines and famous bathing resorts. 
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Giving the stimulus a new reaction value, that is, by putting 
new contexts which will associate with it a different respon 
the ordinary course of re-education or re-conditioning. 

The chief outeome and the initial motive of this diseu 
is the suggestion that the perceptual illusion constitutes an ad 
quate ‘‘laboratory neurosis’’. It enables the experimental \ 
tion of just such factors as enter into the more obscure and 
plex neuroses of the clinic, with all the influences (ineluding 
affective) reduced to a level which permits of control and ri 
tion, as well as quantitative comparison. 

It is a reasonable guess that the principles ot etiology, ela 
eation, and therapy thus revealed in the study of the ‘‘laborato: 
neurosis’’ may be at least tentatively and instructively applied 
the understanding of neuroses which involve larger segment 
the personality. Neuroses occur in the same manner that per 
tual illusions are produced. “They follow a similar courss 
are similarly modifiable. Insight into their therapy can advis 
make use of the laboratory neurosis as a guide. 






































PSYCHOLOGICAL DEFINITION OF PROPAGANDA 


By WM. W. BIDDLE 


THE MANY forms of social coercion which man has 
( ) evised, propaganda-is the most subtle. It is the type of 
cion that peculiarly accompanies the growth of demoe 


e democracy, it is dependent upon widespread literacy 


d social communication, the telephone, the press, the radio, 
mn pieture. Many forms of coercion create emotional dis 


the coereed, resentments, over-compensations or 


for revolt. Propaganda is different in that it controls 
occasioning antagonistic emotions. Kach individual 
though his rs ponse were his own decision Many 


may be coerced to behave alike, each apparently guided 
ricte pendent judgeme hit 
da has lh torieally used a number of general methods. 


Hersuasion, is based pon an ideo moto! conception ol 
7 


it a umes that men’ behavior 1 motivated by idea 


ideas by rational argument, and you control thei 
Bernard Shaw's 1) Intelligent Woman’ (ruide to 
wism comes to mind, though it is not without 

econd method. he ecoud, digpeect emotional 
elated to the above. lew ideas occur without emotional 


method would rely on sentiments, emotionaliy toned 


motivate conduct. It is familiar to evangelists of the 
chool. ‘The third method, direct suggestion, has 

| encouragement from studies in hypnotic and hypnoidal 
Its effeetiven com , according to advertising men, 

ding repetition of certain slogans or command ‘he 

a relaxed state, must see in street car, maper and 

d.‘** Bromo-NSeltzer for Lleadaches’’ or ‘* Vote for lLloover’’ 


indirect emotional appeal has been highly developed 


eal It achieve it indirectly by disguising the 
da as news or entertainment. It relys upon the drive of 
ropot it emotions to result in the desired behavior. Theo 


any emotion may be ‘‘drained off’? into any activity by 
manipulation. I. Kk. Strong has said, **‘ihe detailed sut 
a little girl and her kitten can motivate our hatred against 
rmans, arouse our sympathy for Armenians, make -us 
astic for the Red Cross or lead us to give money for a home 
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? ’ 


for eats’’. (1) This method becomes in practice, a process ol l 
scale, indirect, emotional conditioning. [Emotional responsi 


fear, anger, love are conditioned to certain ideas, or bett 


symbols, such as radical, socialist, capitalist. Subjects are si 
aware that their emotions are being thus conditioned. 

(ne of the major aims of education is to achieve a cert: 
between stimulus and response, an interval during whi 
impulse may have the opportunity for other responses thar 
purely instinctive or habitual. Or, in commoner language, « 
tion has a major interest in the rational control of response 
intelligent (that is, conscious) control over conduet Suppo 
draw a line AB. Let A represent complete non-thinking r 
on the instinctive and habitual level. Let B represent the ext 
of rational control over conduct. Then the methods of pro) Ag 
just outlined may be arranged on this line as follow 

M N oO | 
\ B 
I Suggestion Direct \ ! 
Emotiona Emotiona 
Appeal Appeal 
The spacing is arbitrary. It is, however, quite clear 


we proceed from P to M there is less recognition of intellis 
as a guiding factor in conduct. There might be dispute as to 
relative positions of Mand N. They are close together in any 
and in recent practice tend to merge. 

Modern propaganda (the ‘‘new”’ variety appearing about 
is tending to move in the direction B to A. \rgument is no 
used except in those rare circumstances when it becomes nec 
to reach a few intellectuals who are impervious to emotional t! 
or when the propagandist attempts to justify his work to an int 
gent audience. Hmotional appeals are made less and less di: 
The propagandist hides himself and his motives as completel 
possible. When he is unable to conceal himself as in advert 
he focuses attention upon the emotion and the conduct de 
Direct suggestion has been found most succesful when the slog 
used for repetition are strongly emotionally toned. The meth 
now relies less upon a suggestion received ina hypnoidal conditio 
to result in action. It recognizes instead the driving power 
emotions. So the slogan of direct suggestion becomes an emotio! 
ally toned phrase which provokes impulsive action and is rep 
able. It aids the conditioning process. Altogether, the methods 
of the new propaganda make it become a process of indirect em 


tional conditioning on large scale. 














|. Avoid argument, appeal to emotion. 
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a nition of Propaganda 7 
year the American publie is importuned to celebrat 
Day with proper gifts and remembrance Few, if any 
are advanced to justify the custom. Direct emotional 


ipproached by a certain exhortive } 


l 
tele eraph off 


th 


remain | 


oe 


background | 


ices appear emotiona 


niques are used to dissociate the 
business men who back 
ed to publish articles in celel 
( vith white ea 
( tered about th nite 
ad to Oo of eand ( 
Cl attempt to differ leat 
Che distinetion is a di 
( lL, ielud advertisi 
mol , ight, has born thi 
e advert I nearer to b un ) 
true today when advertising is bi 
ind Wheh propagvanal ( 
whenever they deem \ 
( sion of modern propag naa 
mvery warring nation found ’ 
¢ large pro aganda 0 { 
men fighting Lde ( i 
uch diver er 
to maintain *‘morale oral 
te tor the ‘‘enemy mad « a 
0 ide’’, \\ ! ( a 
} ind "We rol } 
e’’ versus a He 
or peace, 
lire Of necessity war propagane 
every device possible. Without 


it beeame gradually apparent 


ive 


pide 


muc} 


rropaganda which | 
still dis; 
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the propaganda 


Newspapers 
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( s turned their 
Clay able 0 cheek 
from empirical results, 
ipl Was proving’ 
ictual formulation 
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versu enemy 
dist 
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The first is, avoid argument, rely on emotion, appear as reason 
able as possible, but make sure that emotions are the main reliane 


Orators and pamphleteers have long known that emotional appeals 


with a minimum of ideational content could be counted upor 
result in action. Nevertheless, propagandists have until a 


recently felt themselves impelled to make a logical justification of 





their position. Various white, orange or blue books, publishe d } 


warring governments, have been attempts in this direction. Alli 
war propagandists, notably the British, early discovered that 
tional techniques proved more effective. The Germans conti 
to rely largely upon argument. ‘The nature of British and Ge 
efforts in this country before we entered the war, will suffic 


] 
1} 


illustrations of this point. German agents placed great reli 
upon their printed material, attempting to build up a logical 
for Germany. They overlooked the sentimental appeal, as t! 
own Count Von Bernstorff has noted (3). They were quite dir 
in trying to convinee people. So obvious were these avents 
a number of them, Dr. Dernberg, Von Papen and Boy-Kd wi 
arrested and deported. British agents, on the whole, were 
obvious. None were arrested for propaganda activities. Writ 
such as J. M. Barrie and A. Kk. W. Mason, scholars or mem 
of the peerage came, not to distribute literature nor to m 
speeches, but merely to be friendly. They talked with influ 
people cas ally, presenting the British point ot view, and reg 
ting the untortunate excesses of the “enemy sat Thus, very quiel 
and skillfully, sentiment was won over, without any realizatio 

| 


the part of many Americans that they were being propagandized 


Mi. iL. Bernays, an American’ propagandist, has 
nstead of a mind, universal literacy has given him 


common man) rubber stamps, rubber stamps inked with ad 
tising slogans, with editorials, with published scientifie data, 
the trivialties of the tabloids and the platitudes ot history, 
quite innocent of original thought’’ (4). 

Post war propaganda has learned to make use not of mit 
but of the rubber stamps. It has learned that given rul 


stamped responses can he indueed by attacl ing’ them to cert 


prepotent emotional drives. At one time the persuasive efto 


of the insurance companies were carried on mainly by argument 


The present day propaganda of the Metropolitan Life Insura 
Company indicates the change. A full page advertisement app 
in one of our better magazines, urging the reader to vote at | 
national election. At the bottom of the page, in smaller type, | 
notification that this ‘‘ad’’ has been published by the Metropol! | 


rs 
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no argument or appeal for the purchase of insurance, nor 
advantages of the Metropolitan over rival companies 


Appeals nointed out. There is a brief note to the effect that this company 





1po ‘*bioevest in the world, more assets, more policy holders, 


L quit more insurance in foree, more new insurance each year’’. 






ition of mall pieture of the Metropolitan Tower surmounted by ‘** The 


hed | hat Never Fails’’ (an emotionally toned slogan). Similar 








this company suggest means for the control of cancer 


ul culosis, argue in favor of pubhe health or pensions fol 


i dred subjects, giving more specific information. 







d the like. They even offer to supply booklets on these 


tite ment present, argument in favor of the various ends pro 


. 





el the ‘‘ads’’. But the propaganda is to be found in the 






al oning of the drive desire-for-health, or desire-for-good 


uth or patriotism. 









ent to the Metropolitan (Company. The conditioning 
cl oecurs While the reader’s conscious thoughts are concerned 


oiding thought-stimulating argument, slogans are useful. 


time, ** Bleeding Belgium’’, *‘A Serap of Paper’’, ** The 


rit il IKwaiser’’, ‘* Make the World Safe for Democracy ’”’ 
| 
I thous 


I 


ht. On the other side of ‘‘no man’s land’’, we 


theliffe), and find such phrases used as ‘‘God with us’’, 









iently emotion-inspiring to stimulate enthusiasm without 
es made to the ** All-lies (Allies), ** The Minister of Lying’ 


nish Kngland’’. The principle here used by the prop 


0 list is, provide understandable phrases that sum up and stir 


d without stimulating thought. 


l even ih peace. ‘*kour out of five now lose’’ Is 


than **i\odak as you go’’. Other emotional slogans 


for a Lueky instead of a Sweet’’, emotional drives 


tic idealism. 


nd argument and concentrate on emotions, succinctly 
eated endlessly. 
second principle is a corollary to, or perhaps a 












antages of emotional slogans over direct suggestion 


d peauly - ** hiven your best friend won’t tel] you”’," drives 
d social acceptance; ‘* The Great Humanitarian’’, emotions 


a result of war experience, propaganda learned to avoid 


der the first. It is, cast your propaganda into the form of 


eal nresolvable conflict of right versus wrong, righteousness 


en the other side is obvious, prove it is utterly wrong. 


form of ‘*we’’ versus ‘‘enemy’”’ 










in. If possible avoid admitting that there is another side, 
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Behavioristically (and the propagandist is interest 
behavior), emotional responses are ot two typ s, DOSITIN 
negative. Positive emotional responses are those of approa 


examining, enjoying, enthusing over, loving, purchasing 


thing, or somebody. Negative emotional responses are t] 
avoiding, rejecting, disliking, fearing or hatir somethi 
somebody. lor our purposes the negative avo mce re 
and the negative aggressive may be classified togeth | 
tional response which interests the propagandist is that w 
violent enough to result in overt activity Iemotion for him 
be stro! rly positive or trongh negative. No milder or 
emotions’’ are permissible. Propaganda attempts io divid 
and people into two categories those accepted, those r 
Thing's or people excepted are right, aiwayvs and abso 
Things or people rejected are wrong, always and abso 


‘‘We’’ are pe ople ot “*our’’ religion, race, town, or nation 
who dress well, have a sweet breath, people who think ton 
selves’’, who are progressive. The ‘‘enemy’”’ doe not a 
‘‘we’’ do. He is stupid, backward, heathen, vicious, uncult 
foreign, has body odor and halitosis, is criminal. The acti 
of the ‘‘we’’ group are to emulated, their integrity protected. 
activities of the “enemy ** are to be shunned. ln an emer 
the ‘‘enemy’”’ himself should be kept in his place, deported, loc 
up or killed. The strength of each kind of emotional react 
increased by an emphasis upon its opposite. ‘*‘We’’ leap 
importance when threatened by some ‘‘enemy”’ 

[It is scarcely necessary at this point to discuss the w 
which both sides during the war blamed the other for every 
tunate event and situation, how each side painted its own moti 
as ideal whereas those of the ‘‘enemy’’ were predatory, imp 
istic, vicious, even sub-human. The ‘‘ Illusion of Satanism”? j 


terms given by Lasswell to this utter condemnation 
‘“‘enemy’’ (5). It is interesting to note, however, the clever 


17 


with which propagandists will interpret any event to make 1 







pattern of ‘*we’’ versus ‘‘enemy’’. It seems that before 1914 bot 


Germany and France had planned on invading Belgium wher 
expected war came. As early as 1911-1912, French officers 
studied the field of operations in Belgium (6). Kach side knev 
the other planned on violating Belgian neutrality. The Fre! 
were defeated at the beginning. The Germans arrived first. 


propagandists of France and England insisted that the who 


affair was a surprise attack made by a predatory and vici 
nation, supremely prepared to crush humanity. The Germans 
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territory, had more to explain away. llowever, they 
that Belgium had not really been neutral, but had had 
i¢ rstanding’s with hoth K'ranee and | neland. k'urther 
said, the British were invading the right of neutrals 
Seas. So Germany Was quite | tne rig and tu rland 
i \\ i) 
ire many devices whieh will establish thi ckedness 
emy’’, and in cantrast the righteousness of *twe’’. The 
nt favorite is the atrocity story. Among the Allies the 
of Belgians and the boiling down of human bodi LO! 
were quite wereseante useful. In Germany the gouging 
e eyes ol pri oners Was a tavorit Not the least of the 
of the *‘enemy’’ is his lying propaganda. By stressing 
ious and subversive propaganda of the ‘‘enemy’’ an 
irrier of negativism and disbelief is ereeted. It becomes 
mpossible for any fact favorable to him to be accepted, 
how reasonable or well established 
Lasswell points out again, it is necessary to create an 
On ol Victory oe (7), to ereate the impr ssion that since *‘we’’ 
righteousness, ‘‘we’’ must win. God is on ‘tour side’’. 
th of progress lies through on", And since *‘we’’ repre 
hfeousness, it becomes possible for ‘tour side’’ to Carry 
ties which would be condemned in the ‘‘enemy’’ 
may seem far-fetched to speak in terms of *‘we’’ versus an 
my’’ in peace time. Yet propaganda often reaches such a 
rative level. To the extent that he can cause a recrudescence 
emotions, he is sueeessful. There is alway San “‘enemy _ 
ed to ‘‘our’”’ point of view, or propaganda. In sales pro 


ne “enemy - is overlooked or implied. lle IS in bad taste 
ing to use the article which ‘‘we’’ use (8). When we come 
peace-time control of opinion, however, the ‘‘enemy’’ 
more obvious. Popular post war ‘‘enemies’’ have been 
Reds, Socialists. Mexicans. Japane e, | apitalists, 

IL lan, Jew S, Negroe a Wets. Radicals, Reds, Bol hevists, 
d Internationale and Moscow have done yoeman service, 
dicated by Rob Roy MacGregor, assistant director of 
anda for the power companies of Illinois. He has given 
thod for defeating the election of a senator who favored 
ment ownership of utilities. He said: **My idea would be 
try logic or reason, but to try to pin the Bolshevik idea on 
ypponent’’ (9). The technique as indicated by Mr. MaeGregor 
attach the idea or person you wish to condemn to some 


r ‘‘enemy’’ by a process of emotional conditioning. 
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There are no limits to the absurdities which people will ac 
and believe in war time. In peace time the propagandist m 
proceed more slowly. He cannot use atrocity stories ind 
criminantly least he arouse laughter instead of fear and hate. 
diminishes the horror of the atrocity. Such modified atro 
stories helped to defeat Smith for President, especially amo! 
the more provincial of our electorate. A son of a foreig 
raised in the city, a Catholic and a Wet, opened up treme 
opportunities. Kiven tloover did not escape a few atl 
storie his friendliness for negroes and his alledged brey 
holdings in Canada. Atrocities are most useful in labor disp 
Tales are then told of tarringe and feathering, of delib 
planned mob violence, ot company evuards and police who | if } 
up men and attack women. The ‘‘enemy”’ often becomes sat | 
to be annihilated or starved to death. As in war time. | 
“"enemy ie propaganda is to be avoided. 

The important fact to note is that the emotional drives ne 
sary tor the desired action are stronger in a war setting. W) 
possible the propagandist precludes further discussion by ma 
his point of view seem utterly righteous as opposed to anoth 
utterly false and wrong. 

The third rule is, in propaganda, reach not only the individ 
but the groups that make up normal social life, the elubs, lab 
nnions, churches, chambers of commerce, and so on. The technig 
involves two steps. First, the ends of the propaganda must 
interpreted in terms of the purposes and prejudices of the grou 
Second, the endorsement of key men within the group must | 
obtained. The war was interpreted variously in Allied count 
as being a conflict to destroy the threat of German industrial cor 
petition (business group), to protect the American standard 
living (labor), to remove certain baneful German influences 
our education (teachers), to destroy German music—ttself a subt 
propaganda (musicians), to preserve civilization, ‘‘we’’ and civil 
zation being synonymous (nationalists), to make the world sal 
for democracy, crush militarism, establish the rights of sma 
nations et al. (religious and idealistic groups). In the Centra | 
Powers, the conflict was similarly explained as a war to destroy | 
a rapacious trade rival, england, to save native German fashio. 
from the influence of the degenerate French, to free Lreland, India 
and Kgypt from imperialism; to gain equal opportunity for the 
American negro, to protect the Fatherland and save eivilizatioi 
Labor leaders, prominent business men, leaders of fashion, minis 
ters, leaders of thought, or other key people were induced to mak 
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1} ments indorsing the war. In Germany, ninety-three of the 
co . élite, including Wilhelm Wundt, incidentally, were per 
‘ to sign a manifesto justifying Germany’s part in the 
— 10 In England, H. G. Wells, who came to accept the war 
% ntly, did this service. But before the war was over, our 
x \ drow Wilson took the center of the stage. His challenging 
: perhaps beeause of thei ver) sineeritv, were the best of 
aganda. 
. , technique of reaching groups has been exten ively used 
; ar. It is observed in obvious form in the advertise 
: Pond’s and Woodbury "s beauty preparations, or of the 
rers of yeast. The products have been interpreted as 
: he purposes of social and fashionable groups, and ot 
aspire to such eroups. Beauty experts, le ders of 
a eood society, as well as doctors have been pers iaded to 
orsements, giving their pictures for publication in full 
’* So great has become the use of authorities for this 
\ that agencies have been established to the obtaining of 
, ts and photographs of prominent people for adver 
Xs When Queen Marie of Roumania visited this country, 
lvertising manager wrote to various agencies announcing 
he was now ready to endorse nationally advertised 
ts (il). 
| technique of working through groups appears in more 
tle form in the propaganda of certain business organizations, 
the publie utility corporations. They have appealed to 
: | mers’ FTroups, to women’s clubs, to business fFTroups, chureh 
bodies, and the hke. S. S. W yer, a geologist in the employ of the 
companies, wrote an attack upon the Ontario Hydro-Electrie 
Compan (publicly owned), which he somehow persuaded the 
. Smithsonian Institution to publish (12). He seemingly secured 
all cientifie endorsement for private ownership of utilities. This 
) ever stroke, it might be noted also, tends to condition emotions 
| ng argument. Mr. Wyer’s logic might be excellent or worth 
; ess. It matters not as long as his point is attached to the prestige 
of the Smithsonian Institution. The power companies have made 
. of the educational system, subsidizing text book writers, put 


x professors on the pay roll to speak in classes and in public 
al in favor of private ownership (13). 

| The highest point of this technique, possibly, is to be found 
in what certain advertising men have called the ‘‘stuffed shirt’’. 
; Kven as war propaganda found it necessary to have some one 


single outstanding interpreter of the war, peace propaganda has 
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found that a single outstanding individual was valuable as ; 
sonification of a point of view. The late Judge Gary for 
vindicated the United States Steel Corporation with finess« 
Public Relations Council for the Stand: 


] “fl ~ P 5 
lard Oil Company, Mh 
Lee has managed to change John D. Rockefeller in the 


estimate from the personification O all evi to the ben 
justifier of capitalism. At the present moment, Lindberg] 
used to advance the cause of aviation by this same technigq 

Propaganda has learned to condition the desired respor 
group purposes, prejudices, emotional drives, using the 
leadet to expre and pel sonity these emotion 

fourth, keep the propagandist, his motives and hi 
distinctly in the background. ‘This principle is ot 
importance to the new propaganda. It is not possible, espe 
in advertising, to be ompletely anonymous. but even ( 
center of attention is drawn away from the fact that the m 
is propaganda. fiven in a lucky Strike adve ement, the 
tion 1s drawn to the pieture and opiniol ol the a hority 
and the fact that the ‘‘ad’”’ j pri ted b the American To 
Company drops into the margin Ot attel ion. Th Sis accom 


by the arrangement of the page, size ol type and imilar d 


The efficacy of the device of authority noted above, derive 


from the fact that the authority tends to hide the propagan 
7 war saw ¢ nite teeht oO! ed out tor cone 
the opacandist (rovernme! offices either controlled 
agencies, or were able by applying pressure to approxima 
trol. The Committee on Public Information in this country 
upon the aroused patriotism of editoi and reporter 
ease, it was possible to print information which was 
partially true, or one-sided, as news. Thereby the ultimat 
ulator. the propaganda olhieer, ra completes hidden. { 


such circumstances, a whole nation could be led to believe 
anything desired. It was even pos ible for ) opaganda Ol 
deliberately to start rumors (14). 

Propagandists in peace time find it more difficult to contro 


sources of news for the benefit of their clients. Llowever, re 


consolidations of newspapers into chains and the purchasé 
influential dailies by large corporations, seem to indicate a 


‘ 


dency in that direction. Meanwhile radio broadeasting statio 
and the production of motion pictures rest in the hands of 
who are not averse to propaganda and who have special interest 
to promote. We have no tradition of ‘‘freedom of the radio”’ 


ty 


These two constitute the finest ins 





‘*freedom of the movie’”’ 
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as yr the transmission of propaganda. The manipulator of 


emotions working’ 1 


| idden. 





ro 


igh these mediums can remain 


_M x this eontrol ot the press In peace time, propagal di 
| eloped other techniques. Various business houses, as 
C] eagcues Tol romotineg this o1 that. send weekly ( lipshee t 
( and influential eiti ‘| | Cre 1S ho compulsion On 
se this material. The good publicity agent is the on 
aramat1iz l ory as to make it good ‘‘copy’’. But 
O d that editors become most ¢rateful to people who 
or itarge advertising pace, They will readily print 
h eash customers and fail to print th re Ot an 
oint ot view Realizi the value of this sei ce thre 
Sry n ‘ ve planning’ o} pe nding S478 000.000 1n 19 7 
er advertising alone The real propaganda was to 
ey] ( columns as ne making it anonymous. One 
agandist describes country editors as being ‘*God’ 
heir ¢ ressions of gratitude for paid advertising (16) 
| timate that one-halt of the tront page aArtich ot an 
Crit New Yorl Time . a conservative and Imndependent 

, Cl. Bat propaganda (17 

discovered how much more effective th conditioning 
nen the subject unconscious ot the proc , the 

( has learned to hide himself in both war and peace, 
( riumph of propaganda illustrates a number of the 
aisecus ed. . cou br wide eontest wa held by 
\ aison to daisecove the ‘‘ brightest boy in Ame rica’’ 
received his tuition at Massachusetts Institute of 
The newspapers gave such publicity to this event 
ot necessary to zo into detali| . The following point are 
d, however: There was no argument tending to persuade 
to believe in or accept the power and light companies 
benefactors. But inasmuch as Mr. Edison’s name 
; e title ol man of the country’s biggest electric com 
( observe that ne Deine used to personify thei 
ocial mindedness. As judges, there were 
Ol only Kidison but lord, indbergh and Kastmat of 
ll four of thes men, a majority ot the committee, 
l ce ‘competent to pick a brightest boy. But all were 
[ { { ted and admired over thi country The other LWo 
te the presidents of M. I. T. and of a prominent preparatory 
1o”” , gave al air of educational oundness to the affair. 


] } 
versonalities plus 








a spectaculal contest were used LO 
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condition a response favorable to the electrie companies. T} 
propaganda, in this ease I. L.. Bernays, was never mentioned (18 
Nor were his employers, the light and power companies, spoken 
They were hidden by the column after column of space give) 
the event by the newspapers. ven the Post Office Department 
persuaded to issue a two-cent stamp in honor of Edison 
The ** HK leetrie Light ’s Golden Jubilee’ is to be celebrated short 
No ‘enemy ’? was mentioned or implied. he ‘‘enemy’”’ happ 
to be the kederal Trade Commission and other erities of the DO 
companies. So it was best to ignore the ‘enemy ’? in this ease 
‘l'o recapitulate, propaganda, as a means of social control, 
relying less upon techniques which help the individual to come int 
intelligent control of his conduct, is relying more on techni 
which induce the individual to follow non-rational emot 
emotional drives. Four principles followed by war-time and 
war propaganda are: (1) Rely on emotions, never argue, (2) | 
propaganda into the pattern of ‘‘we’’ versus an ‘‘ene! 
(3) Reach groups as well as individuals, (4) As much as possil 
hide the propagandist. Propaganda becomes a process of who 


sale emotional conditioning, outside the knowledge of the subj 





[t becomes, as Bernays says, an ‘‘invisible government’’ (19 It 
tends to control opinion and action in the interest of any wh 
use its techniques on a large scale. 

Unfortunately, very little has been done as vet to chee 
measure the results of propaganda. It is as effective as its 
cates believe? We have only empirical results. We need ob} 
studies of this matter. 
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AN OBJECTIVE MEASURE OF INTROVERSION 
EXTROVERSION 
By A. R. GILLILAND anp J. J. B. MORGAN 
NORTHWESTERN UNIVERSITY 


\ \ YHIEN we attempt to measure a trait or characteristic whi 
lends itself to objective and specific observation our task 
is relatively easy. Typewriting skill can be represented 

by the number of strokes a person can make in a given unit of 

time; telegraphic skill, by the number of words that can be sent 
or received per minute; strength of grip, by the readings on 
dynamometer; or memory span, by the number of digits whic 
ean be correctly reproduced after one hearing. 

Individual differences in more complex traits are not so eas 


to determine. ‘This is due both to the problems ot test construc 
tion and to the difficulty of evaluating the test after it has bee 
constructed. Because objective criteria are hard to discov 


the development ot personality tests has been especially difficult 
In those cases in which such tests have been constructed thei 
has been a temptation to remain satisfied with poor criteria. B 
there is growing dissatisfaction with the use of such crude criteria 
as rating scales and the personal opinions of testers and others 
for the validation of tests. Other more reliable methods n 
be sought. 

While we cannot be sure of differences between individua 
some specific characteristic when the differences are small, 
can distinguish more clearly and with greater certainty whe 
these differences become greater. If we had no accurate linea 
scale, it would be easy to make errors in determining which o! 
two persons was the taller if the difference between them was 
very small. On the other hand, even with the crudest observatio1 
we could easily decide that a man six feet in height 1s taller 
than one five feet in height. In short, when we are handicapped 
by a lack of objective and accurate criteria, we must work wit! 
individuals who are farther apart on our seale so that we may be 
sure that there is a real difference between those individuals 
to whom we assign a different position on our scale. 

In abnormal individuals we find extremes in all varieties « 
personality traits which are so marked as to lend themselves 
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o our purpose. Woodworth was the first to apply 


ethod to the study of personality. He made a thorough 


‘*symptoms”’ as described in the literature of psycho 
vy, and from the list of characteristics which are ineluded 
symptoms he developed his psy honeurotic inventory. 
is not an attempt to study ‘‘types’’ but the degree of 
stability of individuals. If a person had, in marked form, 

the characteristics which are found in extremes in ps) 


ote indi iduals, that person could be considered relatively 
If he had a large number of these characteristics, he 
considered more unstable. Other workers! have tried 
. inventory, both in its original and modified forms, as 


for the classification of individuals into types. 


nost of the studies the workers have made the assumption 


items in the inventory were valid and were interested 
rmine whether the tests would distinguish relatively 
individuals.* 


ere attempts have been made to check the validity of these 


es, they have been found to be rather faulty. Hoitsma 
tudy of the reliability, validity, and relationships of the 
test. His general conclusions were that the schedules 
iable enough to use in making group comparisons, but 


me of the questions were highly unreliable and needed 


\ positive relationship existed between the length of 
nd reliability. 


nd S. Conklin* has presented a test of forty proposals 


ally determined to be significant for introversion and 
ersion. His procedure was based on the assumption that 


dislikes are a fair indication ot established attention 


us. The proposals were headed on a sheet by a nine-term 


‘ale of pleasure-displeasure values. Whether the subject 
each thing or not made no difference, for he was to 

to the appeal the proposal made to him. 

Campbell® gave Frevd’s questionnaire to twenty-seven 


Max, ‘‘Introverts and Extroverts,’’ Psy Rev., XXXI 1924 Laird, 
\ Mental Hygiene and Vocational Test,’’ Jr. of Ed. Psych., XVI 192: 


] 


ler, Edna, ‘‘ Measuring Introversion and Extroversion,’’ Jr. Ab. and Sox 


XXI (1926), 120-34. Paterson, D. G., and Ludgate, K., ‘‘ Blonde and Brunette 


\ Quantitative Study,’’ Jr. of Personnel Research, I (1922), 1: 
Ralph K., ‘‘The Reliability and Relationships of the Colgate Mental 
lest,’’ Jr. Applied Psych., 1X (1925), 293 
| Edmund S.. ‘‘Normal Extrovert-Introvert Interest Differences,’’ Ped 
CX XIV 1927), 28-37 
mpt Katharine J., ‘‘The Application of Extrovert-Introvert Tests t tl 
Jr. Ab. and Soe. Psych., XXIII (1929), 479-81 
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insane subjects. The results of this limited number of cases sg] 
that the individuals rated did not fall into two distinet cela; 
but into a single yroup which took the general form of a non 
probability curve. This is what we might expect, sinee th 
patients were classified as belonging to SIX different ty pes ol 
choses. It is true that the fifteen dementia precox patients t 
introvertive and the three manie patients tested extrovertiv 

The test which we shall present as an instrument for 
diagnosis of introversion-extroversion had its origin in the 
of Roland Travis ° who earried on his studies under the direct 
of one of the authors of this paper. This work of Travis’ 
amplified by Bathurst. Bathurst attempted to include items wl 
would be essential in the diagnosis ot schizophrenia or ma 
depressive psychoses. He simplified the items so that they co 
be answered in an easy manner and the whole could be administ: 
as a group test. His work has not been published. 

.ohlstedt in 1927 offered for a Master’s thesis in psychol 
at Northwestern University a test formulated from some of 
older material,’ especially the group test of Bathurst, along 
original contributions in subject matter and method. Th 
used in differentiation was based on the difference betwee 
abnormal introvert and the abnormal extrovert. Also, inst 
of validation by ratings, which was the method employed b 
earlier investigators, Kohlstedt used for validation the abnorn 
patient. This was a distinct advance, and a legitimate one, s 
a manic-depressive psychosis is generally regarded as a typi 
extrovertive phenomenon, while schizophrenia belongs to 
introvertive type. In the test as presented at the end of Ko 
stedt’s study, there was a list of 100 questions, half of whi 
were theoretically pleasing to the introvert, and the other hi: 
of which were theoretically pleasing to the extrovert. 

As a result of later standardization of these 100 items 


testing 100 typical schizophrenics and 100 typical manic-depres 


sives, the original questions were reduced to 50 and the 


was published in 1929 as the ‘‘ Neymann-Kohlstedt New Diagnost 


98 


Test for Introversion-E-xtroversion.’ 
The authors of the test here to be described made an intens 
study of each of the items included in this test and finally, aft 


6 Travis, Roland, ‘‘ Measurement of Fundamental Character Traits,’’ Jr. of Al 


Soc. Psych., XIX (1925), 283-98. 
t Kohlstedt, Kenneth, Unpublished manuscript in Northwestern University Li 
1927. 
8 Neymann, C 
482-7. 
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ible statistical study, reduced the number of significant 

» thirty-five. Under each of these items was arranged 
erees of approval, ranging from extreme approval through 
ral point to extreme disapproval or aversion for the idea 


ted in the item. 


+} ; 


he test, in this sealed form, was given to a group of 
dividuals, it was found that there was a tendency to 
items in the middle or neutral degree. Neutral meant 
nd each subject wanted to be normal. To obviate this 
each degree was restated in question form and all were 
ed so that no two degrees ot any one item appeared in 
ve order. Thus, in reality, the test was a seale test with 
rees of liking or aversion for each item, but scrambled 
a manner that the one who took the test had no way of 
whether his answer would be considered neutral or 
It is the test in this last form which was used in this 


Some of the items of the test are as follows: 


Sample Questions from 


hwestern University Introversion-Exatroversion Test 


s a list of statements about yourself Draw a circle around the 
‘no’’ which best deseribes you Some of the statements are similar 
nts Please answer every statement Answer them as rapidly as you 
S to stud iny statement 
| very much interested when other people ar talked about. 
I an things to people I can trust 
I stick to my work for some time even when I am tired 
I i great deal of praise. 
I ke » | n many social activities of all kinds 
| iys plan my work carefully before I begin. 
A I uld rather let someone else be the leader 
I nsider people’s feelings when I criticize them. 
I things most of the time without thinking why I do them. 
I mal friends with every one. 
I build r-castles almost constantly 


There are some people with whom | would rather not get acquainted 


} } . 4 } 
I would like to lead at a social affair if I could 
I sometimes take charge of things at a social affair 


It takes a great deal to hurt my feelings 


r the construction of the test the next problem was that 
best method of scoring. The original items of the test 
ected by giving each item the same weight. It seemed 

that some items were more significant and therefore 
have more weight than others. In order to determine the 
eighting it was necessary to use subjects who manifested 
emes of the trait in question as a basis for scoring. One 


200 .. &. G land and J. J. B. Mo 


hundred and twenty five patients were used for this PpuUurpos 
These patients were selected from four state hospitals for 
insane on the basis of their diagnosis as either dementia pi 

> : 44 - | 
or Mahle depressive Cases. In each Case the attending phys 


] 


further selected tor the Test only those eases where there 


complete agreement among the psvehiatrists in their diagn 
Sixtv-five of the patients were diagnosed as manic depre 
and <tV as dementia precox. Although tour different forms 


{ 


dementia precox patients were used, the different forms seem 
to give so nearly uniform results that they were grouped togeth 
The patients were given the test by one or the other of fo 
graduate students in psychology, all of whom had a part in 

revision of the test and had agreed upon a uniform method 
ceiving the test. 

The results trom the 125 subjects were used to detern 
index values for each item of the test. Since each item of ea 
test was checked as either ‘‘ves’’ or ‘‘no,’* instead of seoring bot 
answers only ‘*yes’’ answers were considered. Ii ‘Sves”? we 
not checked then ‘‘no’’ would have been checked. By eount 
only the **yes’’ answers the method of scoring was much sin 
plified. The index value for manic-depressive ennwoere 
obtained by the formula 

| Iy l Py 
My 


and for dementia precox answers: 
Iv = 1 — My 


Py 
in Which Iv means index value, Py means the per cent of ‘‘yes’ 
answers in dementia precox cases, and My means the per cent 
‘ves’’ answers in manic-depressive cases. [or example, if in an 
question all the dementia precox patients checked the ‘‘yes,”’ 
item would have an index of 1.00 for dementia precox. If 
another question all the manic patients checked ‘‘yes’’ it wou 
have an index of 1.00 for manic depressives. In questions whic 
did not discriminate between the two types, the index wou 
approach VU. 

) 


That 
t i 


The indices obtained from the 125 eases ranged from .60 fo 


the dementia precox items through 0 to .80 for manic items 
Various methods of weighting these items were tried. The on 
which, when used on these cases gave the widest differentiatio! 


of the two groups of patients consisted in a greater weighting 0! 


the items furthest from zero. All the items with an index fo! 
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ecox or introversion from .69 to .50 were clven a seore 


( ( . . ay , . 
m 4) to .oU, a seore ol t.; 29 to .1U, a seore ol o* 


a precox to .19 manic, a score of ¢.: .20 to 39 manie, 
i 40) lo OY manic, a score ot LO. : 60 tO 49 manie, a 


and .SO or more manic, a score of 17. 


these 12) cases 1) this weighted method we 
following distribution (See Figure 1). From these 
core Ol} the 1l75‘items of the test seems to indieate 


ore below 600 indieates an introvertive tendeney and 
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e over 600 indicates an extrovertive tendeney. Of course, 


e assumed, as will be shown later, that near 600 indicates 
tendency, and that until the deviation is toward 400 to 
ntrovertive tendency is not great and that the average 

rtive seore 1s TOO to SUD. 


‘ 


; 4 
\ 


irther cheek on the test, it was elven to 165 Northwestern 
students. They were from a cl: 


\ ass in psychology. 
cores ranged from 450 to 8d0. The distribution was almost 
(he median was 700. From these data it seems likely 


Northwestern upper class students tend towards extroversion. 
the norms as yet are not very reliable and the selection 


idents possibly not completely represe} tative. vet it seems 


nable to believe that Northwestern students tend to be 


PTTS 
\ turther, more important, check of the test is w hether, by 
se of the seoring’ device which gave the best results with 


ginal data, a group of new subjects would be equally well 
erentiated into two types. In order to test this, the test was 


‘ *)*) 


o 40 additional insane patients, 22 dementia precox patients 


16 manic-depressive patients. Of these, three dementia pre 


atients made slightly over 600 (603, 606 and 626 respectively) 
il the manies made over 600. The range of the dementia 
xX patients was from 387 to 626 and of the manic patients 


om 616 to $28. The test almost completely separated the two 
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groups with only one case of overlapping, and the distributio: 
similar to the original group. We are now in process of giving 
the test to a larger group ot patients. 

The test was checked for validity by the usual method 
correlating scores on the test with ratings of students on int: 
version-extroversion. The ratings were partially foreed rati 
of fraternity and sorority students in small groups, well know 
to each other. These raters were told to pick out the two mos 
introverted persons from a group of about 20 and give them 


oo 


oe ae 


eeeees seeeeeee,, * ‘sresees seeceses:: § sessssssesssssss §=§=. eeesssnesenees: =). S2eeene teeerre! 
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score ot 1. They were then to select the two most extrovert 





persons and vive them a seore of 10. The others were to be ranke 
between these extremes. The correlation of ratings with 
scores for 100 students was .50+.05. This is as high as su 
correlations for most intelligence tests. Of course we can ne\ 
be sure whether this rather low correlation is due to partia 
unsatisfactory test scores, to poor ratings, or to lack of agreem 
between the trait tested and the thing rated. 

The reliability of the test was checked by giving the test 
second time to 200 students after a lapse of one month. Si 
there were 175 items in the test, it is not likely that there 
much memory of the way the items were checked the first tin 
the test was taken. The correlation of the test scores for th 
students on the two tests was .87+.01. This is a relatively hi 
reliability for a test measured by this method. 

In addition to the study of the reliability of the test as a wh 
the reliability of each item in the test was determined. This wa 
done by checking the relative frequeney with which each quest) 
was answered the same way by each of the 200 students in the 
two tests. Since there were only two possible ways to answ 
each question, a chance marking should produce a 50 per cen! 
similarity for any item. Anything over 50 would indicate a tend 
ency towards a certain consistency in the answers on the two 
occasions. The different items varied from 60 to 100 per cent 
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ey as measured in this way. If the test were to be 


ed, the items with the lowest consistency should, of course, 
rded first. 


SUMMARY 


test has the unusual feature of an objective criteria 
ing its validity. Insane patients were used as the 
representing extroversion and introversion. 
he best method of scoring was determined by establishing 
x value for each question and then giving additional 
xy to those items with the highest index. Sinee this is a 
eale with introversion at the lower end and extroversion 
pper end, the questions which are most diagnostie of intro 
are given low scores, ranging from 1 to 5, those least 
ec of either trait a seore of 6 to 10, and those most 
ve of extroversion a seore of 11 to 17. 


(he test was given to 40 patients not used in the standardiz 


ries, and it differentiated them into two groups as distinetly 


lid the original group in which it was standardized. 


he correlation between test scores and student ratings on 


ersion-extroversion for 100 subjects was .o0.05. 


I 
()] 


1 


he reliability of the test as determined by a retest was 


r 


he reliability of each item of the test was determined 
anged from 60 to 100 per cent consistency. 




















































THE TRAITS OF FACK-TO-FACK LEADERS 


By W. H. COWLEY 


O STATE UNIVERSITY 


N a previous article in this journal * the present writer pr 
| sented a preliminary report of a study of leadership bei 
undertaken at the time at the | niversity of Chicago. Si 
that writing the investigation has been completed, and this account 
is written to bring the study down to date. The article referr 
to confined itself largely to broad distinctions in the study 
leadership, and this present report, therefore, carries the invest 
gation from its basic assumptions, through its technology, to th 
concluding analysis of the obtained data. 
In setting up his investigation, the experimenter made thre 
assumptions and proceeded to organize his study upon them: 


1. If a battery of psychological tests differentiates between a groi 
lers and a group of followers in the same situation, it ma 
reast nably be assumed that the tests have isolated a econstellat 


traits possessed by the leaders compared to their followers 

that particular situation 

” With constellations of traits thus determined for several groups 
leaders in different situations, they may be compared to dise 
their degree of s milarity 

}. Traits common to all leader constellations may reasonably be « 
eneral traits of leadership, v.e., traits common to leaders ir 
situations 


; 


These generalizations led to three concomitant experimenta 
questions: 


1. Do the tests used in this investigation differentiate between lead 


+ 


ompared to their followers and thus set up a constellation of traits 

for each group of leaders? 

2. What traits do the tests demonstrate to be common to all 
groups of leaders? 

3. Do the test results produce enough evidence to make it possible 
eall any traits general traits of leadership, 1.e., traits common 


} 


} ) 
all 


leaders in all situations ‘ 
These are the experimental questions which the investigator 

sought to answer. In seeking answers, however, he early found 
***Three Distinctions in the Study of Leaders,’’ The Journal of Abnormal 


Social Psychology, Vol. XXIII, No. 2, July—Sept., 1928, pp. 144-157. 
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iry to confine his study to one type of leadership, and 
face-to-face leadership as the most amenable to investi 
Intellectual spiritual 
hip, and other types of hegemony which do not depend upon 


leadership, aesthetic leadership, 


and followers have 


The experimenter has 


contact between leaders 
this 


ierned entirely with discovering facts about face-to-face 


ice-to-tace 


een studied in investigation 
comparison with their followers and in comparison with 
n other face-to-face situations. 


ot 


ioned officers in 


were eriminal 


nited States 


three groups leaders chosen for study 


eriminal followers, 


noneomimamiss 
eade 


l'nited States Army, and student followers. 


\rmy, and 
The followers were 


rs. privates 
Altogether one 
d and twelve subjects contributed to the study. These 
twenty criminal leaders from the Illinois State Peniten 
t Joliet, Illinois; twenty criminal followers from the Illinois 


ntiarv at Joliet, ols: twenty noncommissioned 
Sheridan, Illinois; twenty privates from Fort 


Kort 
n, Illinois; sixteen student leaders from the University 
ago and sixteen student followers from the University of 


ve vsychological tests were elven these subjects from 


wentv-seven seores were obtained. The tests were the 
Mottoes Test 
ney ( Impulsion Test 
} Motor Inhibition Test 
vy Resistance to Opposition Test 
hurst Intelligence Test. No. 4 
Kent-Rosanotf Association Test 
\ Rating Seal 
Line Test of Suggestibility 
loore-Rice Questionnaire 
\liinsterberg Decision Test 
Picture Suggestibility Test 
Mottoes Test 
the above except four are standard tests more or less well 


to psychological investigators. The other tour (Numbers 


, and 12) were developed by the investigator for the purposes 


present investigation. They are not described here since 


ich space would be involved and since they may, in the near 


be deseribed in another article. 
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From these twelve tests, twenty-seven scores were obtained: 


Number « 









Trait Obtained Scores 
l Aggressiveness ° ° . ° ° ° ° ] 
yA Self-confidence 4 ' 
Emotional stability oo ; piers ; : ] 
4 Finality of judgment = ; bits . 4 


7 
nt ren 
Intelligence 


6 Motor impulsion l 
7 Motor inhibition . . ] 
8 Self-confidence in erises l 
a) Intellectual honesty ne ] 
Conservative radical tendency ‘ ] 

1] Resistance to opposition... ieee ' eT l 
12 Suggestibility ‘ 4 
Tact , ; l 

14 Speed of decision : eS ss 0 
+a] 7 


Two scores on self-confidence were obtained from Test 8 and 
one from Test 7. The mean average of the subject’s self-rating 
on the rating seale (Test 7) constituted a score in self-confidence 
The subject’s time estimate and the ratio between the time esti 
mated and the actual time required were the two self-confidence 
scores obtained from Test 8. Finality of judgment scores wer 
obtained from Tests 1, 7, 9, and 12. In each case the time taker 
for corrections constituted the finality of judgment seore. 

The suggestibility scores were obtained from Tests 7, 8, 9, and 
11. In each of these tests a situation was set up in which thé 
subject was subjected to suggestion, and scores were obtained 
measuring the degree of his suggestibility. The speed of decisio1 
scores were obtained from Tests 1, 7, 8, 9, 10, and 12. In each ot 
these tests subjects were required to make decisions of one sort 
or another, and the number of seconds taken by the subject to 
arrive at the necessary decision constituted the speed of decisio! 
score. ‘Time was recorded by the investigator upon a stop wate! 
without the subject’s knowledge. 

When the results of all of these tests were compared by th 
probable error of difference of means method, answers to the thre 
experimental! questions were discovered to be the following: 


@uestion 1. Do the tests used in this investigation differ betwe 
leaders compared to their followers and thus set up a constellatio) 
of traits for each group of leaders? The tests did differentiate 
between leaders compared to their followers, and a constellation 
of traits was discovered for each group of leaders as follows: 
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The 


ul leaders: 

Self-confidence: Criminal leaders rate themselves appre 
her than do their followers on a self-rating form. 
otional Stability: Criminal leaders give an appreciably 
mber of unstable responses than do their followers to the 


1» 


Rosanolff Association Test. 
Finality of Judgment: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 
period of time than do their followers to determine whether 
heir decisions shall stand after they have responded to a 
aire seeking to measure radical tendency. 

Finality of Judgment: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 

period of time than do their followers to determine whether 
their decisions shall stand after they have arranged in order 

ottoes about tact. 

Motor Impulsion: Criminal leaders score appreciably lower 

Downey Motor Impulsion Test than do their followers. 

Self-Control in Crisis: Criminal leaders make an appre 

larger number of errors on the Miinsterberg Test than do 
ollowers. 

Suggestibility: Criminal leaders make an appreciably fewer 

r of changes under suggestion than do their followers on a 

onnaire seeking to measure radical tendency. 

8. Speed of Decision: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 
r period of time to arrange a set of mottoes about tact (the 
me) than do their followers. 

Speed of Decision: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 
er period of time to eall out the length of lines on a paek of 
nty ecards than do their followers. 

10. Speed of Decision: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 

ter period of time to answer a questionnaire than do their 

owers. 

ll. Speed of Decision: Criminal leaders take an appreciably 

rter period of time to arrange a set of mottoes about aggres- 

ness (the first time) than do their followers. 

mmissed offi ers: 

|. Self-confidence: Noncommissioned officers rate themselves 

reciably higher than do their followers on a self-rating form. 
linality of Judgment: Noncommissioned officers take an 


preciably shorter period of time than do their followers to de 
rmine whether or not their decisions shall stand after they have 


ponded to a questionnaire seeking to measure radical tendeney. 
linality of Judgment: Noncommissioned officers take an 
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appreciably shorter period of time than their followers to det 
mine whether or not their decisions shali stand after they hay 
rated themselves on a rating form. 

4. Intelligence: Noncommissioned officers have an appreciably 
higher degree ot intelligence than their followers as measured 
the Thurstone Intelligence Test Number Four. 

). Motor Impulsion: Noncommissioned officers score appr 
ciably higher on the Downey Motor Impulsion Test than do their 
followers. 

6. Motor Inhibition: Noncommissioned officers score apprecia 
bly higher on the Downey Motor Inhibition Test than do their 
followers. 

‘f Resistance to Opposition : Noncommissioned officers score 
appreciably higher on the Downey Resistance to Opposition Test 
than do their followers. 

8. Suggestibility: Noncommissioned officers make an apprecia 
bly larger number of overestimations on the length of lines under 
suggestion than do their followers. 

9. Speed of Decision: Nonecommissioned officers take an appr 
ciably shorter period of time to arrange a set of mottoes abo 
tact (the first time) than do their followers. 

10. Speed of Decision: Nonecommissioned officers take an a 
preciably shorter period of time to answer the questions on a 
questionnaire designed to measure radical tendency than do their 
followers. 

ll. Speed of Decision: Noncommissioned officers take a 
appreciably shorter period of time to complete the Muinsterberg 
Test than do their followers. 

12. Speed of Decision: Noncommissioned officers take an 
preciably shorter period of time to arrange a set of mottoes about 
aggressiveness (the first time) than do their followers. 


Student le ade Vos 

1. Aggressiveness: Student leaders prefer an appreciably 
larger number of aggressive mottoes as euides to action than do 
their followers. 

2. Self-confidence: Student leaders give an appreciably short 
estimation of the time required to do a given job, 1.€.. estimating 
lines on seventy ecards, than do their followers. 

3. Self-confidence: The ratio between the estimate given a! 
the time required to do a given job, Le = estimating lines on sevent 
eards, is appreciably lower for student leaders than for their 


followers. 
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Self-confidence: Student leaders rate themselves apprecia 

er than do their followers on a self-rating form. 
ality of Judgment: Student leaders take an appreciably 

} eriod of time than do their followers to determine whether 

eir decisions shall stand after they have arranged in order 

mottoes about aggressiveness. 
ality of Judgment: Student leaders take an appreciably 
eriod of time than do their followers to determine whether 

eir decisions shall stand after they have responded to a 
aire seeking to measure radical tendency. 

nality of Judgment: Student leaders take an appreciably 

period of time than their followers to determine whether 

their decisions shall stand after they have rated them- 
a rating form. 
s. Motor Impulsion: Student leaders score appreciably higher 
Downey Motor Impulsion Test than do their followers. 
Radical Tendency : Student leaders score lower than their 
rs on a radical tendeney questionnaire, which the authors 
juestionnaire interpret as a conservative tendency. 
Suggestibility: Student leaders make an appreciably fewer 
of changes under suggestion than do their followers on 
onnaire seeking to measure radical tendency. 

Speed of Decision: Student leaders take an appreciably 
period of time to arrange a set of mottoes about tact (the 

me) than do their followers. 

Speed of Decision: Student leaders take an appreciably 
period of time to call out the length of lines on a pack 
vy cards than do their followers. 

Speed of Decision: Student leaders take an appreciably 
eriod of time to answer a questionnaire seeking to meas 

ical tendency than do their followers. 

Speed of Decision: Student leaders take an appreciably 
period of time to arrange a set of mottoes about aggres 

the first time) than do their followers. 
ve What traits do the tests de monstrate to be com 
ul] three Groups of le ade rsZ The following’ SIX traits were 
trated to be held in common by all three groups of leaders: 


self-confidence as measured by a rating seal 

r impulsion as measured by the Downey Test 
Kinality of Judgment as measured by the Moore-Rice Questionnaire. 
Speed of decision as measured by Aggressiveness Mottoes Test 
Speed of decision as measured by the Moore-Rice Questionnaire 
Speed of decision as measured by the Tact Motto Test 
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Question 3. Do the test results produce enough evidenc: 
make it possible to call any traits general traits of leadership. 
traits common to all leaders an all situations? At the outset f 
this investigation three assumptions were made and stated. TT] 
three assumptions led to the formulation of three experim 
questions, two of which have already been canvassed, and 
third of which is stated above. That this third experimental 
tion may be the more adequately surveyed, the assumption u 


lving it is being stated here again: 
Traits common to all leader constellations may reasonably bi 
neral trails of leadership, 7.e., traits common to all leaders 
situations 


The most significant words in this assumption are the 


adjectives a//. Similarly, the nub of Question Three is the s 

adjective. It has been demonstrated in answering Experiment 
Question Two that in the three leadership situations studied, s 
traits are held in common by the three sets of leaders. The qu 
tion immediately arises as to whether or not it is possibl 

generalize from these three leadership groups to all leaders! 
situations. And it is obvious that such a generalization is impos- J 
sible. Since but three groups of leaders have been studied, 





would be presumptuous to assume that the results secured fron 
them apply to al/ leaders in all face-to-face situations. It 

merely be said, first, that these six traits are general traits 
leadership in the three leadership situations studied, and, seco 
that they become suggestive for further investigations in leade1 
ship. It may be that all leaders in all situations do have thes 
six traits in common, but before one may so conclude, a er 


deal of further experimentation must be undertaken with a m 


larger number of leader groups. 

At this point it would be possible to puta period to the resear 
being reported and to leave the data for some future investigato 
who might check them with a larger number of leaders in a larg‘ 
number of leadership situations. One other step remains, ho 
ever, to be taken, a step which may have a bearing of importa! 
upon the theoretical assumptions underlying future work in 
field. 

[t will be observed that three of the six traits held in comm 
by the three groups of leaders are labelled speed of decision. 
the judgment of the investigator there also exists a close relatio 
ship between finality of judgment and speed of decision. Of t 
six traits held in common, therefore, but two, as measured by 





















































*C,. Spearman, “The Abilities of Man,’’ p. 73. 
+ Karl J. Holzinger, ‘‘ Statistical Résumé of the Spearman Two-Factor Theory,’’ 
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eale, do not seem to be allied to making speedy decisions. 
estion therefore arose as to whether or not a common 
runs throughout these six traits isolated as common to 
ee groups of leaders. It seemed likely to be of value to 
ite this point, and so the investigator applied the Spear- 
‘actor Analysis to the data. 
off the intereorrelations of the twenty-seven scores 
for the 112 subjects represented the first step in that 
(hese correlations were worked out in tabular form, 


e table the interecorrelations of the six traits in question 
ted. They are presented here in Table I below: 


TABLE I 


ATIONS OF Six TRAIT HELD IN COMMON BY THE THRE! 
G PS OF | ) 
< } ( 

6 
8 OL92 

0502 5407 1028 

0358 4982 .1276 3507 

( 0803 2179 0274 622 2124 


isted above are the following: 
Self-confidence as measured on the rating seale. 
tv of judgment as measured on the questionnaire 
Motor impulsion as measured by the Downey technique 
Speed of decision as measured with the aggressiveness mottoes. 
eed of decision as measured on the questionnaire. 


Speed of decision as measured with the tact mottoes 


These fifteen intereorrelations were then used to ecaleulate 
| differences for the application of the Spearman Two-F actor 
s. The formula used was the following: 


* 


(1) rap X rbp raq X rbp = 0 


owing the method proposed by Professor Karl J. Holzinger 
s manual Statistical Résumé of the Spearman Two-F actor 
/, the investigator worked out the forty-five tetrad differ 
obtainable. These are listed in Table II. 
working out these tetrad differences, the following formula 
ised to caleulate the average probable error: 
2) PRt — 1.349 1 
-(r—2 (1 — r)2 (1 — R)8?] “ 
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(1) is satisfied, a 


t 1234 02706 
t 1235 03965 
t 1236 01765 
t 1243 = 00110 
t 1245 - 02375 
t 1246 00891 
t 1253 00150 
t 1254 01346 
t 1256 .00704 
t 1263 — .00656 
t 1264 02533 
t 1265 - 03924 
t 1342 02596 
t 1345 — .021826 
t 1346 — .04663 


distribution (Table 


01 
02 
04 
05 


06 


renet 


List or 45 


W. 


‘al 


TABLE 


OBTAINED TETRAD DIFFERENCES. 


1563 
1564 


I| 


WU UU ae 





H. Cowle y 


is present. 


I] 


.04115 


.03191 


.01612 


.01109 


.03700 


00685 
.0372 


.01009 


.03079 
.01642 
.00963 
01750 
03220 


.00927 


.04829 


Average probable error: 


[11) makes it clear that the dispersion 
the tetrad differences from zero is just about the same dispersior 
that is likely to oceur through chance. 
to conclude that the Spearman tetrad difference formula 
is satisfied and that there is reasona 
assurance that a general factor’ is present in the six leadershij 


01 
02 
03 
04 
05 


06 


tetrad differences be zero— 


TABLE 


TETRAD DIFFERENCES DISTRIBUTION 


Ii! 


4 
6 


~ 


5 
» 
> 


l 


] 


.0266 


It 


t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 
t 


is therefore in order 


tT? 


The Spearman Two-Factor Theory postulates that 
factor 


A 


2456 
2463 
2465 
2563 
2564 
3456 
3465 
3464 


WU TE eae a 


03323 


02576 
.04097 
.05738 


.00598 


01217 
00774 


779 


.20773 
.03174 
.00406 
.06955 
. 20367 
.04991 


03144 


-08135 


traits held in common by the three groups of leaders studied. 


when formu 


glance at 
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Ormula What this general factor is, it is not possible to say, but, as 

al ted out above, it very likely bears some relationship to speed 
i lecision although the presence of the traits called self-confidence 
i mad motor impulsion makes it impossible So to judge trom the 

erimentation carried on to date. However, it may be concluded 

is writing that: 

3 Six traits have been isolated which are common to the three groups 

: leaders studied. 

; [hese six traits are all related to an undefined general factor which 

as been discovered by means of the Spearman Two-Factor 

: Analysis 

: presenting this review of his investigation the writer 


es to express his indebtedness to Professor L. L. Thurstone 
he University of Chicago who supervised the study as a 
toral dissertation. 








































LAW AS A MAJOR FIELD FOR PSYCHOLOGICAL 
RESEARCH 


By PAUL CHATHAM SQUIRES 
CLINTON, N. Y¥ 





THE 


Hk HISTORY of law is the Story of man’s slow and paint ; 
progress toward the attainment of a more effective eont! 


of social relations. This evolutionary struggle, althoug 
markedly subject to discouraging lapses and backslidings, nevi 
theless manifests traces of an urge in the direction of something 
at least resembling a scientific regulation of society. 
The process of developing legal substance and procedure 





a vast and ever continuing enterprise, involving the codperatio 
] 
I 


of many realms of knowledge. Above all, it is an undertaking 
that demands the casting aside of false pride and prejudice 


the part of the legal profession. More particularly, any syste 





ot law which aspires to meet the needs of a group to the best 
advantage is forced to make a detailed examination of the ps 
chological factors operative within the group. Psychology het 
finds before it a relatively unexplored territory. The opportm 
presented is two-fold. On the one hand, psychological researe 
in the field of the law is certain to throw light on many questions 
of interest primarily to the professional psychologist. On 
other, such research is bound eventually to find expression 
the growth of the law itself. ; 
As a preliminary, careful distinction is to be drawn betwe¢ 
legal psychology and the psychology of law. The former expres 
sion indicates a content of far more limited scope than does th 
latter. Legal psychology is confined to the formulation of th 
traditional and current views adopted by the courts in respect 
to the psychological phases of cases that have come before then 
for adjudication. But the psychology of law, although it includes 
as part and parcel of its program all the material subsumed under 
legal psychology, concerns itself with far more. For the problem 
of the psychology of law is to determine, in as scientific manner as 
possible, the facts and principles of mental mechanics as they 
stand in relation to specific legal situations throughout the entire 





range of the law. 
It would seem to be a matter of general knowledge that th 
314 
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rofession has not been very responsive to the findings 
eestions of psychologists. Undoubtedly, a cautious and 


d attitude is pertectly justified in view of the admittedly 
diffeulties encountered at nearly every stage of psycho 
il alysis and prediction. But all too frequently, over and 
desirable attitude of conservatism, there is manifested 
I of 
psvchology. 


usl 


an unwarranted ‘‘interfterence’ 


toward 
The attempted contributions from this field 
y regarded by the great mass of practitioners i 


part lawyers an impulsive, violent hostility 


O n the 
> with what they have come 
ve eonstitutes their exclusive property, not to be ‘‘tres 
upon under any circumstances. 
is hostility offers a most serious obstacle to the closer and 
needed alliance between the forces of these two provinces. 
the antagonistic feeling in question has often been unduly 
ated by the too hasty approach of enthusiastic psycholo 
be denied. 


not always spent sufficient time and energy 


» a very intricate task cannot 
sts h in 


at a comprehension of the precise nature of legal situa 


Moreover, Psy 
ave j 
nd the point of view of a practical bench and bar. However, 
The common 
Not 
fall 


belief that contact of this system with a psychology that 


tionale of the antagonism is not far to seek. 
the principle ot 


rea red 


peen erected upon precedent. 


theretore, those in its doctrines easily 


rally, 
ng to become scientific would be detrimental to its integrity. 
notion, that 
lack of compatibility 


other there 


the 


widely prevalent somehow or 


an inherent between common 


d modern psychology, arises out of an_ unfortunate 
prehension of the facts. 
the appellate courts of the common law, time-honored 


1 
ie 


edents are continually passing under 1 scrutiny of judges 
Conditions shift 
char 
them 


measure ot expansion in legal conceptions and practice. 


Developments in the environment, 


and ideals of a people inevitably bear along with 


lents, to be sure, are not lightly to be modified or set aside. 


tter 


all, precedents are nothing more than so many instru 

of adjustment which are called upon to demonstrate, like 
other instruments, their value in connection with given con 
IS. The law is ever reaching up LO higher levels ol social 
rigid, inflexible 


The common law is by no means a 


tem, but is adaptable to the requirements of successive genera 


It 


s survival value depends directly upon its degree of 
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] 


plasticity. That the psychological aspects of the common lay 
are subject to critical revision is a proposition quite unthinkable 

to the great majority of the older members of the present day ' 
bar. There are signs, however, that point to the coming of venera 
tions of lawyers who will be more willing to accept the aid of 
modern psychology in the work of establishing the law as a tru 

social discipline. The jealous guard set over an antiquated legal 


psychology, as though this were something sacred, can be unde 


stood, as an historical fact, without difficulty. But viewed in terms 


of a scientific age it appears as a strange anachronism. 


I] 


Compared with Anglo-American law, the codes deriving th 
direct line of descent from the law of Rome present a somewhat 
less formidable problem to the psychologist. The civil law, not 
being committed historically to the doctrine of stare decisis, is 
prima facie more inclined to friendly cooperation with neighboring 
departments of thought than is the common law. In Germany, 
where the Roman law holds sway, is to be seen an outstanding 
illustration of this facet. There, the testimony and teachings ot 
all sorts of scientific experts, including psychologists, are accorded 
far more serious consideration in courts of law than is the ea 
either in England er America. Such a difference is not alo 
due to the dissimilar traditions governing the relations betwee 
university and state in these countries, but also emanates from 
the very nature of the civil law. It is a most promising thing 
to note in favor of a coming closer connection between law and 
psychology in America, that to-day there is taking place a decided 
infiltration of the spirit of the Roman law into our own leg 
structures. 

The present period champions cooperative research on a larg 
scale. Great public utilities and a large variety of industries hav 
been requisitioning the special skills of scientists in order that 
definite practical ends might thereby be attained. The derisio1 
and aloofness so blatantly exhibited at one time by the man o 
big affairs toward the academically trained investigator have been 





—— 











replaced by a thorough appreciation of the relation between mod 
ern science and technology. The three decades of this century, 
so eventful as regards physical engineering, have also witnessed 
remarkable developments in the field of human engineering. [kd 

cation, medicine, business, and industry have each and all receive: 
much benefit from contact with psychology. The psychologica 
attitude has slowly been permeating the whole of society. [Even 
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shows symptoms of an awakening appreciation of the 





kabli be had from psychology; the growing number of juvenile 

day ' minal courts which possess some sort of psycho-clinical 
nera is one illustration of this. 

d ot psychologist, among other investigators, has long since 

UT ed the urge to break bevond the somewhat narrow bounds 

lega assical laboratory and observe the Wavs of men as they 

cle their battles in the arenas of real life. Amid these strenuous 

- TMs of human action the law looms forth down through the 

as a stage upon which all motives, thoughts, emotions, 

rposes have found unceasing play. Here, most assuredly, 

if nging opportunity for psychology not o ily to merease 

he | earned knowledge peculiar to its own domain. but also 

vha with the law whatever of this knowledge may contribute 

etterment of society. 

Ss, 1s | entirely comprehensible that, in so far as there has been 

ring | tion between the law and psychology, the abnormal and 

al al U1 pes ot behavior should have received overwhelming 

Oo tion. Admittedly, mental disease and deficiency have 

) ist the most striking and immediately pressing problem 

de av of the courts. Furthermore, the ofttimes bizarre and 


il character of eriminal conduct has a news and siory 





lo at quite obscures, at least in the public mind, the impor 

CC; of more ordinary behavior. Nevertheless, it is just these 

re ace and unspectacular manifestations of normal and 

rmal conduct that are prime sourees Ol difficulty to the 

ani mass of legal practitioners in their average daily work. 

timation of the almost unbelievable complexities charac 

ol even the most ordinary mental operations may, and 

ally does, lead to serious errors and loss of time in the 

rs ¢ of litigation. Aequaintance with one’s fellow men ts not 

a regarded as necessarily equivalent to an understanding of 

tions. In addition to the highly important proble ms based 

cal mental phenomena there is a relatively neglected phase 

( psychology of law, whose fundamental object is to analy ZC 

ee] ic rpret normal psychological processes as they are to he 
oO ( tered in the routine work of law office and court room. 

| (he movement now in progress to raise the standards of the 

uggestive of many things. Among these, it would seem 

d . thorough grounding in psychology should be regarded as 


qua non to admission to legal circles. Specially designed 


in psychology for law and pre-law students should be 
whose function would be to bring about a direct focusing 
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of psychology upon practical legal preblems. Instruction in th 
formal academic psychology expounded by the current textbook 
is hardly adequate for the purposes of the law student. Th 
ultimate difficulties faced by the lawyer are not, as a rule, thos 
pertaining to questions of technical law, although these may 
themselves be tangled enough. The crucial problem usually 
be solved is that presented by the raw materials of human natur 
There is, of course, no substitute for practical experience in al 
profession: but various means are at hand for attaining the best 
possible preparation. The engineer, for example, must underg 
arduous field work before he can hope to arrive at competence 
in his calling. But the engineer would not for a moment drean 
of attacking his practical projects without first having obtained 
a thorough grounding in mathematics and physics; these are for 
him invaluable tools. 

Yet the young law school graduate, knowing very little of th 
mechanisms of human behavior, confidently goes forth to meet 
situations involving at every turn men’s motives and actions 
Legal tradition has filled him with the conviction that the fund 
of information culled from ease books anc statutes is quite suf 
cient unto itself. But he is not long in discovering, so otten 
his dismay, that the actual situation resolves itself not mere! 
into so many legal factors, but also into completely unforese 
psychological puzzles with which he is untrained to cope. 


IT] 
Physicians tell us that a surprising number of their patients 
suffer from mental maladjustments which are not susceptibl 
the purely medical approach. These cases demand psychologica 
insight on the part of the physician. Medical schools are coming 
to recognize the danger of sending their students out into the 
world possessed only of the orthodox medical education. Th 
prospective physician must learn to view the organism as Co! 
sisting of something more than anatomico-pliysiological lev 
Man is a psycho-social being, subject to devastating emotions, a! 
easy prey to prostrating mental conflict. In like manner, schools 
of law will in time more fully come to understand that the training 
of the lawyer does not stop with the study of purely legal facts 
and principles. The young student of the law, so naive in th 
ways of the mind, should be instructed as to matters psychological! 
early in the course of his professional preparation. And this 
instruction should not be casual, but explicit and systematic. 
Lawyers are quick to raise the criticism that modern psycho! 
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1 


In tl ; not a selence. They seem to be laboring under the impres 
‘tbhooks hat by virtue of this criticism the superiority of the older 
lhe hology, which is woven into the pattern of the common law, 
» those | tomatically proven. But whether present day psychology 
nay | re of an art than a science is a purely academic question, 
ally etely irrelevant to the situation at issue. The fundamental 
latur tion is, rather, whether psychology at its present stage of 
mM a opment offers the best available foundation from which to 
le bes inquiry into the mental aspects of the phenomena deait 
iderg nu the law. Medicine, for instance, has been declared by many 
et ts most illustrious exponents to be more art than science: yet, 
dreat lently, the term art is not here properly applicable as one 
tained wlittlement. The lawyer, then, does not conveniently dispose 
re | modern psychology once for all by summarily refusing to cata 
t as a science. The simple fact is that the psychology of 
of , progressively occupied in constructing objective methods 
meet | techniques for the determination of mental laws and principles 
lons conducting its investigations under the guiding influence of 
ntifie attitude, is, with all its shortcomings, immeasurably 
\ dvance of that commonsense view of mind that uncritically 
en t ts up the mysterious doctrine of psychic compartments and 
Ost When search is undertaken for problems in the field of the 
ology of law, many at once make their appearance. Just 
instances will suffice at this point. There are the psycho 
problems involved in drawing the facts of a case from 
ts and preparing witnesses for trial; the psychology of testi 
le to f mony and the psychology of evidence; perception and its réle 
5 e law; psychology of court strategy and tactics; the expert 
ness; the psychology of the juvenile delinquent and the crim 
a vast topic in itself: the psychological approach to the 
tion of crime and the determination of guilt; the perjurer 
the malingerer; the psychology of domestic relations in their 
bearings; insanity and the law; problems of methodology. 
h of these general topics readily breaks up into an indefinitely 
number of special problems awaiting rigorous and extended 
Ng research. 
acts (hat comprehensive and systematic investigation of the psy 
logy of legal situations is much needed at the present time, 
almost without the saying. This research should be organized 
long the following three main lines. 
irst, there is required an exhaustive analysis of what the 
uurts have held in respect to things psychological. Detailed and 
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prolonged study of the case reports would naturally afford 
correct avenue to this category of information. Nothing is mor 
important for furthering the ends of a scientifically orientate 
program than the attainment of a strong grasp on historical facts 
and currents. Only in this way can research campaigns be mapp 
out to the greatest advantage. The investigator must continua 
strive to keep active his historical sense so that he may not eas 
he sidetracked by questions which are externally alluring | 
really of secondary import. The body of material to be found 
under this head constitutes legal psychology in the specific meal 
ing of that term. The comparative point of view would tak 
high rank in insuring the best results. Along with the examina 
tion of Anglo-American case law there should be instituted 
investigation of the psychological aspects of Continental 
Historical research, unified and unifying through the comparati 
attitude, would inevitably result in the collection of data co 
tributing signally to the improvement of our law. 

Second, based in large measure on the suggestions issuing 
from the historical findings, there should be formulated schem 
making possible constructive observation of behavior as it oceurs ' 
under the diversified conditions of the actual legal setting. T 
general type of investigation, although not possessed of the 
vantages unique to the experimental approach, has _ without 


{ 


question the exceptional advantages accruing to all sorts of fi 
observation. The number, variety, and intensity of the phenome 
are unlimited; the events are before the observer in all th 
undistorted realism. But every method has its limitations. A 





though the purely observational procedure brings one to 
with the completely natural, unattentuated situation, affords 
sweeping vistas and teems with possibilities for making shrewd 


_ 
(yr ] 


wient 
ele 


euesses and drawing up bold hypotheses, this is not the suff 
key to scientific knowledge. 

Third, there is necessary the experimental mode of atta 
l'requently taking its suggestions as to problems from nonexpe! 
mental observation, the laboratory, whether physical or ps 
chological, aims to translate a naturally given situation int 
circumscribed form so that causal sequences may be detected 
That there are limitations to the experimental investigation 0 
human behavior, especially when this behavior is viewed upo 
the more complex socio-legal levels, cannot be denied. In ho 
far certain of these limitations are inherent and permanent th 
future only can tell. The history of experimental psychology, 
however, is a remarkable tribute to the way in which man has 
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for delving into the secrets of the most variable 

ed group of phenomena that the universe can present. 
trolled observation and experimentation are supplementary. 
essential to the suecess of a scientific program, In the 
of research on the psychological aspects of the law the 
application of these two general methods constitutes a 
heult problem in itself. It is certain that each method 
e highest usefulnéss when used in conjunction with the 


lV 
one should be more acutely aware than the psychologist 


‘t that people have developed defense mechanisms for 


encroachments on their habitual modes of thinking. 
esentment is easily aroused against the one guilty of 
y the feeling oft si curity in lone cherished beliefs. Thus, 
profession becomes much wrought up over the suggestion 


} 


vchologv of the common law may not be quite adequate 


tOn. jig Cc older psy ‘tholoe’ }) rformed excell nt service 


gone DV; henee, it is rood enough’’ for the future. 
most lawyel s are coneerned, /ere is the law and ove1 
psychology. But the worker in the field of the law ean 
fore him no more fundamental principle than this: that 
professional activity he is coming to close quarters with 
Ll) which how the legal, how the psychological phase 
ates: and that these two aspects are inseparable save 
the processes of abstraction. 
rovinee of tort liability, SO nearly related to the criminal 
itains a profusion of problems awaiting scientific investi 
The well known Mitchell case may be cited at this june 
an illustration of the method used by the common law 
ing at its conclusions, and serves to bring out vividly the 
on the part of this system of law to settle the contest 
individual and collective claims.’ The court sitting in 


ise defined proximate damages to be ‘‘such as are the ordi 
and natural results of the negligence charged, and those 
re usual and may, therefore, be expected’’. It is stated: 


‘al testimony was given to the effect that the mental shock 
he then received was sufficient to produce that result (the 


rriage).’’ The court goes on to say: ‘‘It eannot be properly 


at the plaintiff’s miscarriage was the proximate result of 


fendant’s negligence.’’ It is also affirmed that ‘‘no recovery 





tchell v. Rochester Ry. Co., 151 N. Y. 107 
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ean be had for injuries which are the direct consequi 
of (fright)’’. But note: ‘‘That the result (of fright) may 
nervous disease, blindness, insanity, or even a miscarriage, 
no way changes the principle. . . . If the right of recove: 
in this class of cases should be once established, it would naturalh 
result in a flood of litigation in cases where the injury complaine 
of may be easily feigned without detection, and where the dam 
ages must rest upon mere conjecture or speculation. 
To establish such a doctrine would be contrary to principles 
publie policy.”’ 

The argument just set forth makes a desperate effort to ma 
tain its common-law respectability by utilizing as far as poss 
the concept of proximate cause. Yet finally the court, hay 


become hopelessly involved in an absurd combination of law and 


facts, obtains the real ground of solution (as though this 

an afterthought) not in the doctrine of proximateness but 
considerations of publie policy. That the concept of public po 
has its proper and indispensable uses in the law is an indisputabl 
fact. But it is also an incontrovertible fact that with the increas 
of scientific knowledge concerning the reaction of the individua 
to his physical and social environment, less hardship need bh 
incurred in the particular legal instance; and corresponding 
less need confronts the courts of invoking the notion of publi 


policy to protect the interests of the group. There are those who 


pedestal the supposed logical pertections of the common law 
These enthusiastic worshippers of form seem to lose sight at 
times of law as a socially motivated system. The length to whic! 
logical abstraction may be carried in the common law can no mor 
effectively be demonstrated than by reference to the extrem 
involved subject of criminal attempts. The very recent case ot! 
the People v. Rizzo here serves as an outstanding example 
the degree to which the psychology of a situation may be obscu1 
by logical considerations.“ This remarkable case concerns 


attempt at robbery in the first degree. The four defendants, 


equipped with firearms, cruised about the city in an automoh 
searching for their proposed victim, a payroll messenger. 1! 
police intervened in time to prevent the consummation of 

plan. The Court of Appeals, having warmly praised in the ope! 


ing lines of its opinion the vigilance of the police and having 


explicitly avowed its belief that through this vigilance a most 
serious crime was undoubtedly obstructed, goes on to show in 


2246 N. Y. 334. 
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manner how, after all, the overt acts of the defendants 
reach bevond the stage of mere preparation. 
true that for some time now there has been taking place 
ommon law a revaluation of values. There has been a 
hift of emphasis away from the technicalities of a scho 
wie to What may be termed the contentual aspects of the 
Yet the words of Friedrich Nietzsche, set down in the Zara 
nder Oid and New Tables, are not entirely devoid of 
ons tor the law: ‘‘beeause it is old, however, and smelleth 
erefore is it the more honored. Kven mould ennobleth.’’ 
namic attitude of contemporary psychology, with its 
on of the social context, is in vivid contrast to the 
ychology that reigns in the common law. The psychology 
mal to the law of our land is without question a most com 
one, but not for that reason valid. Present day psy- 
Wiatever may he its impertections and they are 
many—is not justly to be arraigned on the charge of 


re in a crystallized portrayal of the human mind. If 
auything that this psychology uncompromisingly insists 
is that mental phenomena be analyzed and treated accord 
e canons of natural-scientific investigation. 
aw, faced to-day by increasingly intricate problems of 
adjustment brought about by a social environment ever 
¢ in complexity, requires all the help that may possibly 
ed from modern psychology. In the administration of 
the humanistie point ot view is presumed to be controlling: 
yuund humanism is founded upon the willingness to aecept 
positive material that the world of knowledge can offer. 
eighty task of distributing justice to the members of society 
an unsurpassed challenge that unreservedly demands a 


king down of the artificial barriers erected by old tradition 
ween the law and a psychology which is bent on carrying out 


earches under a social and scientifie attitude. 


























































FURTHER EXPERIMENTAL TESTS OF 
McDOUGALL’S THEORY OF 
INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 


By J. P. GUILFORD anp J. M. HUNT 
UNIVERSITY OF NEBRASKA 


SOME 





OMETIME ago William McDougall’ advanced a theor 
S introversion and extroversion which made these traits of per 

sonality dependent upon the speed and ease with which th 
nervous impulses circulate over the nervous paths, especially 
in the higher nervous centers, of different individuals. If the 
personality is introverted, the impulses travel more easily than 
if the personality is extroverted. He suggested an objective test 
for allocating individuals on the introversion-extroversion ¢o1 
tinuum. The ease with which the nerve impulses travel, ly 
thought, could be measured by the rate of fluctuation of an ambig 
ous figure, such as his windmill or the Necker-Wheatstone cub 
The more introverted the individual, the more rapid would 
the rate of fluctuation. The results from three subjects who 
were used in one of his studies seemed to bear out his theory. 

Very recently McDougall * has reiterated his essential thesis 
and has amplified the theory in the light of newer knowledge otf 
nerve physiology and of endocrinology. He takes it to be fair! 
well established that the activity of the cerebral cortex larg 
inhibits that of the lower centers. He points out that individuals 
tend to become more introverted with advancing age. Animals 
higher in the phylogenetic scale also tend to be more introverted 
Because of these considerations, he believes that introversion 
a fundamental property of the nervous system which parallels 
the growing dominance of the cortex. But nature has set agains! 
this trend a compensating factor which is probably in the form 
of a secretion among the endocrines. This is suggested by th 
fact that certain drugs such as alcohol, ether, and chloroform 
apparently increase the extroversion of the individual. This ul 
known secretion, which McDougall calls ‘‘secretion (X)’’, has the 





1W. McDougall and M. Smith, ‘‘The Effects of Alcohol and Some Other Drugs 
During Normal and Fatigued Conditions, Med. Res. Council Report, 1920, 24-29 

2 W. McDougall, ‘‘The Chemical Theory of Temperament Applied to Introvers 
and Extroversion,’’ J. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., 1929, 24, 293-309. 
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of inhibiting the free passage of nervous impulses in the 
centers and therefore the nervous energy is allowed to 
ady outlets in overt channels. An individual with an ade 
ind of this seeretion (X) is sociable, expresses his emotions 
and has an objective interest in things about him. By 
ogical criticism, it might be asked why the trend toward 
rsion is not also produced by a biochemical factor, since 
drugs, namely, strychnine, caffeine, and morphine are re 
y MeDougall himself to produce introversion.* Theories 
to be dealt with by argument alone, however. Their chief 





ry rtue is in providing a new experimental attack, and a theory 
of per his one lends itself to such treatment at several points. 
ch th o experimental tests have already been made of this theory. 
ecialls \t Vassar College, students working with Miss Washburn cor 
If the ed the rates of fluctuation of an outline cube and the seores 
tl \larston rating scale for a number of subjects. They found 
e test ttle or no relationship between the two.* Guilford and Braly® 
1 C0! tested twenty subjects carefully for two hours on two different 
el, hi days to find their characteristic rates of fluctuation of the Necker- 
nbig Vheatstone cube. They also used Marston’s rating scale and in 
cube. § ldition the Neymann-Kohlstedt test ® to allocate the same sub 
ld b ts upon the introversion-extroversion continuum. No signifi- 
relationship between the three measurements was found. 
r\ r method might be eriticized, however, from at least two 
thes points of view. Their subjects were instructed to maintain a pas 
ve of e attitude, to let the cube fluctuate at will, whereas McDougall 
fal d instructed his subjects to inhibit the fluctuations. They con 
re tended that the passive attitude would give a better indication of 
duals J troversion-extroversion, but this may not be true. Further 
mals more, it is not certain that they found the true characteristic rates 
ted of fluctuation for all subjects, because the same individual might 
on is ive a rate which varies at different times of day and from one 
allels day to another. While a coefficient of reliability for the measure- 
ainst ment of rates of fluctuation that was as high as .96 was reported, 
fort correlation between the two days’ measurements was only 
which indicates some daily variation. In this study we at- 
forn sieeieataiaani aienieeinn : 
* W. MeDougall, ‘‘Outline of Abnormal Psychology.’’ New York: Scribners, 1926, 
U 4 149 
> the ; MF Washburn et al., ‘‘Experiments on the Relation of Reaction-time, Cube 
ictuation, and Mirror Drawing to Temperamental Differences,’’ Amer. J. Psychol. 
9, 41, 112-117. 
igs ] 


Guilford and K. W. Braly, ‘‘Some Experimental Tests of McDougall’s 
f Introversion-Extroversion,’’ J. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., 1930, 25 

C. A. Neymann and K. D. Kohlstedt, ‘‘A New Diagnostic Test for Introversion 
xtroversion,’’ J. Abnor. & Soc. Psychol., 1929, 23, 482- 487. 
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tempted first of all to find out whether there is a variatio1 
the rate of fluctuation at different times of day, and how man 
different days of testing are necessary in order to secure a relial 

measure of this phenomenon. 

Another question might be raised against the previous studies, 
and that is concerning the criteria of introversion-extroversio) 
There was little agreement between the two that were used. [PD 
either of them measure this trait correctly ? We therefore broueg 
in one other standard seale of a similar type, the Laird test, P 
sonal Inventory C2, as a check upon the Marston and the \y 
mann-lohlstedt tests. 

A new method of testing the theory was attempted in a pr 
liminary way. This consisted of a measurement of the extent 
of the patellar reflex. According to McDougall’s theory, o1 
might expect to find reflexes somewhat exaggerated in the extro 
vert and somewhat inhibited in the introvert. This inhibition 
might mean both a delay and a diminution of the extent of th 
kick. Our crude apparatus enabled us to obtain only approximat 
measurements of the extent of the knee-jerk in terms of degrees 
of are. These were correlated with both the rate of fluctuatio. 
and with the three criterion tests. 

The distinct problems of this study may be summarized as 
follows: 

1. Does the rate of fluctuation vary for the same subject at 
different times of day? 

2. Does it vary significantly for the same subject on different 
days? 

3. How many days of testing are necessary to obtain the norma 
rate of fluctuation? 

4. Will different instructions change the correlation betwe 
the rates of fluctuation and the scores on tests of introversio 
extroversion? 

o. Will the strength or extent of knee-jerk reflex correlate 
either with the rate of fluctuation or with the tests or introver 
sion-extroversion ? 

In order to solve the first three problems, five subjects were 
tested three times a day for six days. All of these subjects wer 
undergraduates who knew nothing of the problem. They wer 
instructed to maintain a passive attitude in the tests. Each test 
consisted of having the subject watch the outline cube, which was 
drawn with white ink on black cardboard, for five periods ot 
three minutes each during each experimental hour. A two-minut 
rest was permitted between periods. The tests were given al 
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11 a.m., and 5 p.m. on each day. The rate of fluetuation 
orded by having the subject tap a key each time the per 
of the eube changed. Each tap was registered on an 
counter in another room and the experimenter recorded 
mber of changes for each minute. These experiments 

40 minutes of observation from each subject. 
answer to the first question is to be found in Table 1. 
erage rates of fluctnation are given for each of the five 
ts at three different times of day, morning, noon, and 
In only one case, subject EK, is there a significant devia 


TABLE 1 
tA RATES OF FLUCTUATIONS PER MINUTE FOR DIFFERENT TIMES OF Day 
A B Cc D I 
lay 
4M R34 13.46 18.20 7.34 18.90 
8.40 15.14 19.40 7.05 13.21 
8 40 14.50 19.90 6.78 13.04 


hat was for the early morning observations. This devia 

lmost entirely accounted for by the fact that on the last 

this observer failed to follow instructions and attempted 

the fluetuations voluntarily. There is a very rood 

or the other four subjects at the three times of day. 

is safe to give the fluctuation test at any time of day 
to obtain a normal result. 

ond question pertains to the variation from day to 

In order to answer this question, we have computed the 

on of each daily average from the mean of the 540 

rements of each subject. These vary from .64 to 2.30 

er minute, with a mean of 1.55 for all five subjects. 

re is a little more than a third as large as the average 

yf the distribution of individual scores in the group 

The latter deviation was 4.04. The individual averages 


‘ 
} 


from 7.04 to 19.18, a relatively narrow range. These 
indicate that the rate of fluctuation is a personal char 
tic, Which agrees with the finding of Guilford and Braly 
coefficient of reliability of the rates is about .96. 

an average daily variation of 1.55 changes per minute 
o be ignored. It is important to know just how many 


of testing are necessary for an accurate measurement of 


trait, whatever it may be. The rates for each subject were 
aged for the first two days, and also for three, four, and six 


hese sub-averages were checked against the six-day aver 
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age which was assumed to be adequate. The differences betw 
the two-day averages and the six-day averages were only abo 
one whole fluctuation per minute, but there was one slight chans 
in the rank order of the subjects as based upon these two averages 
The differences between the three- and four-day averages 
the six-day averages were about .65 fluctuation per minute, 
from the third day on, the rank orders of the five subjects remain 
the same. The conclusion is that fairly reliable results can } 
obtained by viving the tests on three different days. 

Having determined the type of test required, we proceed 
to measure the normal fluctuation rates of 25 subjects, selecte 
at random from the university students and the department 
staff. All of the subjects were men, in order to eliminate th 
factor of sex differences. Twenty of them were undergraduat 
and five were either members of the staff in psychology or eT 


ate students. A test period consisted of nine three-minute trials 


sé 


with three types of instruction. The first trial was with ‘‘pas 
instruction, in which the cube was allowed to change at its « 
rate. The next three trials were given with the instructi 
‘‘speed up the changes’’. After one more ‘‘passive’’ trial, thre 
trials were given with instructions to ‘‘inhibit the changes”’ 
then a final ‘*passive’’ trial was given. The instructions to s 


1 
| 


up the changes or to ‘*facilitate’’ were included more or less 
a blind chance. The results included 27 minutes of fluctuat 
for each subject under each of the three different attitudes. 
extreme length of these tests made it necessary to limit the nu 
of subjects, but we believe that any positive relationships 
we are looking for should appear with 25 subjects carefully ex 
amined, as readily as with perhaps a hundred who are inadequat 
measured. 

The results gave us a satisfactorily wide scatter of 
with which to work. With the passive attitude they varied betwe 
7.1 and 37.4 per minute; with instructions to inhibit, the rang 


a+ 
Uatlo 


was 2.7 to 22.1: with instructions to facilitate the flue 
the range was 10.5 to 63.1. Coefficients of reliability were 


culated for the three types of attitude by correlating the odds 


and evens and applying the Spearman-Brown formula. ‘Thes 
coefficients were .88+.04, .98+.01, and .98+.01, for the pass! 


facilitated and inhibited rates respectively. This unexpected 
low figure for the passive rates can probably be explained b: 


order ot the tests. The other types of attitude were inserted 





rates 


between single trials of the passive tests. However, the range 0! 
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res and the reliabilities are satisfactory for the present 
poses. 

The three rating scales also gave a satisfactory scatter of 
surements. On the Marston seale the range was from 42 to 
with an average of 57.4. The average was slightly on the 
rovert side of the continuum, since 60 is the theoretical zero 
t on the Marston seale. In this test, and in the others, the 
res were arranged so that a high numerical score meant intro 


f 


in order to avoid confusion when correlating them with 
rates of fluctuation. The scores on the Neymann ICohlstedt 


TABLE 2 
COEFFICIENTS OF CORRELATION AND PROBABLE ERRORS FOR THE VARIOUS 
MEASUREMENTS PERTINENT TO INTROVERSION-EXTROVERSION 


Criteria Fluctuations 
Marston Laird N-K. Passive Inhib. Facil. 
i 186+ .13 
198+ .13 619+ .08 
Sit .] 140+ .10 ist .J 
t 37.12 Lili .13 073.1 .600+ .08 
56+ .13 140+ .] 150+ .13 639+ .08 .027>.13 
e-JeTK 02% .12 003.14 Lge] 368+ .11 363 .12 3832.11] 


were the number of introvert reactions out of a possible my. 
mean of these was 24.04 with a range from 12 to 36. The 
ts from the Laird test ranged from 5 to 34 with a mean of 
Che extent of the knee-jerk was measured by a modified form 
the Marietta apparatus. The stimulus was provided by a 
ing bar which always swung from a fixed height, striking the 
ee at a point that was selected in preliminary trials as the 
timal one. The measurement, in degrees of are, consisted of 


e mean of ten trials given on a single day. These are fairly 


reliable, for when correlated with a second day’s tests (on nine 


biects) the coefficient was .S7=+.03. 
(he intereorrelations between the measurements which have 


described are given in Table 2. There is very little in 
table to afford much satisfaction to McDougall or to anyone 


» puts much faith in the concepts of introversion and extro 


rsion. First, let us note the correlations with the passive 
lations. With the Marston seale the correlation is AO], 
figure which is almost identical with that of 136 obtained 


Guilford and Braly. The very small positive correlation of 
151 is also curiously like that obtained by Guilford and Braly 


139). But for the large probable errors in both studies, we 
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would regard the one as a strong verification of the other. Thy 
correlation with the Laird test is more hopeful. It is a positiy: 
.44 and this is almost 4.5 times its probable error. There is no 
significant correlation between either the inhibited or facilitated 
rates and the three criteria, except between the inhibited rates 
and the Marston scores, This coefficient is 327, which may 
in a way verify the negative relationship between the passiv 
rates and the same test. It appears, therefore, that the passiv 
attitude is just as good as the inhibited attitude, if not better. 
for testing MeDougall’s hypothesis. 

Table 2 throws some light upon the three criteria of intro 
version-extroversion themselves. It will be noticed that the 
Marston scale has little in common with the Laird and Neymann 
iLohlistedt tests, whereas these latter two correlate with eac!] 
other to the rather unsatisfactory extent of .619. While all thre 
scales contain descriptive items in common, the Marston seale 
is not used as a self-rating scale while the other two are. Eacl 
subject was rated by three different individuals, the junior author 
and two others who knew him well. As a measure of reliability 
of these ratings, those of the junior author were correlated wit! 
the means of the other two and the coefficient was .SS+.03, whicel 
seems as reliable as one could expect. However, the hiatus betwee: 
self-ratings and other-ratings of the same individual is well 
known. It may be mentioned, also, that Marston’s seale is based 
primarily upon the emotional aspect of introversion-extroversion,' 
whereas the others emphasize more the intellectual and social 
aspects. Until more reliable criteria of the so-called distinction 
of introversion-extroversion are devised, it is rather futile to 
attempt to measure against them such exact objective tests as 
the rate of fluctuation of an ambiguous figure. 

The correlations with the height of the patellar reflex give at 
least a slight indication that something positive has been found. 
With the Marston test the correlation is .302+.12. According to 
MeDougall’s theory, one would have expected a negative correla 
tion. But the Marston test has twice resulted in a negativ 
correlation with the rate of fluctuation. It is gratifying to find 
some evidence of a negative relationship between the strengt! 
of knee-jerk and the rates of fluctuation, whether passive, facill 
tated, or inhibited. The latter coefficients are all negative and 
higher than .260. Here are factual data, if true, to uphold at 





t For a discussion of the various aspects of introversion-extroversion, see J. P 
Guilford and K. W. Braly, ‘‘Introversion and Extroversion,’’ Psychol. Bull., 19 
27, 96-105 
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e aspect of MeDougall’s theory. A ready overt outlet 
yatellar reflex is correlated with a slow rate of fluctuation 
mbiguous figures. The indications are strong enough in our 
at least to inspire further study. 
What general bearing do the results have upon McDougall’s 
yf introversion-extroversion? They lead to one of two 
KMither the tests of introversion-extroversion do not 
e those traits as Mé¢Dougall defines them, or MeDougall’s 
[It may be that both of these interpretations 
[t may also be true that the trait known as introversion 
Whether 
exist or not cannot be answered by such an investigation 
To make any statement about McDougall’s unknown se 
[It may be that MeDougall 


sed an underlying difference in personalities which is not 


SIONS. 
is wrong. 


ersion does not exist except as a literary concept. 


Ol X) is also out of the question. 


these 


red by tests. Such a fundamental difference as he 
may indeed exist, but it may not express itself in the 
demanded by the rating scales now in existence. Many 


traits stressed in the tests represent social habits and atti 
It is generally recognized that the latter are very largely 


ter of learning. Thus an individual’s real position on a 


etical introversion-extroversion continuum may be masked 


social development to such an extent that the rating scales 


ide: rauge his position on this continuum. One 


iately 
eertain, a better agreement upon the description and 
will have to be reached 
proof or disproof of MecDougall’s theory, 


= 


e of introversion-extroversion 
adequate 


hvsiological theory, can be made. 


CONCLUSIONS 


Che rate of fluctuation of an outline cube is fairly constant 
same individual at different times during the same day. 
The rate of fluctuation varies somewhat from day to day, 


if [It is therefore a constant attribute 


A very reliable measure of this attribute may 


ot to any gres extent. 


pel sonality. 


made by testing an individual on three different days. 


There is no strong indication that any of the usual rating 
the ot 
lation of an outline cube, under any attitude, passive, inhibit 
r tacilitating. There is a slight tendency for the rate to 
negatively with the Marston scale and positively with 
aird test. 


introversion-extroversion correlate with rate 


ate 
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1. There is some tendency for the height of the patellar reff 


to correlate positively with the Marston test and negatively wit 


the rate of fluctuation of an outline cube, under all three attitud 
5. A real test of MeDougall’s theory of introversion-extrover 

sion awaits a better definition of this dimension of persona 

and better subjective criteria of it against which to cheek sy 


objective measures as rate of fluctuation and height of knee-} 














RBNORMAL PSYCHOLOGY IN GENERAL 
yna PRACTICE ! 
By MABEL ENSWORTH GOUDGI 


DURHAM, N. ¢ 


Tis ARE aeceustomed to thinking of behavior that refers to 
' . ° ° 
eonduect as being understandable primarily by the psv 
. , ps} 
hologist. Speech, arm-finger and other explicit body 
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ire plainly reactions of the individual as a whole to 


ronment. As judged by the standards of the group, these 


a 


or reaction patterns May he social or antisocial, efficient 

ficient. Given a neural system free from organic disease 

eney, in a person of average good health, these behavior- 

vary directly as the adequacy or inadequacy of the sys 

habits that have been built up in his life-iime. Now habits, 

‘ ture, their laws of formation and the factors affeeting 
re considered the main objects of study of the psychologist. 

here there are faulty habits expressing themselves primarily 
ivior-patterns of striated muscles, we recognize a problem 

ily psychological. But there are other faulty habits 

lirectly express themselves more often in perceptual and 
nal processes referable to one or more organs, with perhaps 


] 


rderly functioning of the nonstriated musculature of the same 
rather than in explicit behavior-patterns dependent di 
upon activity of striated musculature. These are only 
becoming recognized as expressions of habit formations 


‘tly the same basis as are our skill—or lack of it—in playing 
eal instrument, running a lathe or a motor-car or an aero 
as our likes or dislikes for particular foods, people, places 


forth. These habits show themselves as disease symptoms 
ually send the individual to a physician’s office. As symp 


ley may be exactly the same as those due to some infectious 
growth process. It is of these faulty habits—usually emo 
in nature—that I am concerned with in this paper. 

t A patient comes into a physician’s office complaining of a 
mp in the throat, or of not being able to speak abo*te a whisper 
yr of distress in the stomach after eating, or of vomiting, con- 


Read, in part, before the symposium on Abnormal Psychology, Ninth International 
ngress of Psychology, Yale University, New Haven, Conn., Sept. 4, 1929. 
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stipation, intestinal gas, dyspnoea, palpitation, nervousness, 
an aching at the base of the skull, or a band-like feeling aro 
the head, or a twitching of the muscles of the face, or of quee 
feelings down one side of the body, or of having convulsions 
Most of these cases instead of consulting the specialist in 
rology or in the allied fields, make up a considerable proporti 
of the cases seen by the general practitioner or internist. W) 
has psychology to contribute here? 

It all depends upon the cause of the symptoms. We hav: 
decide whether they indicate (1) some organic somatic diseas 
neural or nonneural—or (2) a maladjustment on the basis of, o1 
complicated by, an organic somatic disease or (3) a maladjustment 
of psychogenic type. 

[t is interesting to note that in many of these cases of mal 
adjustment, often classified as psychoneuroses, the prominent 
symptoms are often more directly referable to the autonomi 
neural system than in those cases handled by the present day 
clinical psychologist. Adjustment difficulties which are solely 
of psychogenic origin have received the greatest attention hy 
psychologists, but those complicated by or arising on the basis 
of an organic condition should also be emphasized. The follow 
is an example of one of these less frequently cited types of m 
adjustment. 

Case A. B. Female. Sixteen years. Seen recently in cor 
sultation. For the past four months, she had had periodic atta 
of pain beginning in the lower left lumbar region and radiating 
forward along the course of the left ureter. Accompanying t! 
she had convulsions that lasted from twenty to sixty minutes, : 
which were hysterical in character. The patient was her mother’ 
favorite of a family of five children and had received considera! 
attention from her. Five years ago at the death of her fat! 
she was sent to an orphanage. Life at the orphanage was 
pleasant for her, and she missed the home attention. Apparent 
she was unable to adjust adequately to this new situation, an 
after a while began showing physical disabilities—menstrual diffi 
culties, and later, jerkings, which were followed by convulsions 
two months before she left the orphanage. These disabilities not 
only gave her an advantage of more attention, but enabled het 
to some extent to avoid facing her environmental difficulties, e.¢ 
she was at times excused from going to school. She was fina! 
sent home on account of the convulsions. It seems, therefore, 
that these convulsions were an indirect, inadequate response 
disagreeable orphanage surroundings. The most important pos 
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sical results were a 4 plus blood Wassermann and a cere 
al fluid cell count of 23 with a marked increase of globulin. 
were negative. The mother’s Wassermann was negative, 
onsidered that the case was probably of congenital rather 
iired syphilis. Although the results of the cerebrospinal 
camination indicated an involvement of the cerebrospinal 
system, yet there were no positive neurological findings 
iid not also be found in functional neural conditions. One 
: just how great a part syphilis has played in her hysterical 
tment. It seems reasonable to believe that such a neural 
ould be unable to function as well. 

| : essential in the psychogenic cases to get a detailed develop 
history (using psychoanalysis where necessary) of per 
reaction patterns, if we are to discover the origin of the 
stment, that is responsible for the symptoms. We have 
n mind that all reaction-patterns of childhood and adult 
d are the results of conditioning and reconditioning and of 
on and reintegration of, at the most, extremely few innate 
" tion-patterns. In order to understand fully the importance 
he facts brought out in the history, and as an aid in the read 
tment of the patient, it is often necessary to investigate the 
mental status by psychological tests. The following case 

tes the points that we have just been making. 
(. D. Female, college student, twenty-one years. Chief 
s: dizziness and nervousness. The former she described 
easy feeling in the head, a sort of heavy feeling, a feeling 
hould prop it up. The nervousness was characterized 
ability to sit still. She also complained of constipation 
intestinal gas. Further questioning revealed a per 
vorry and a fear of crowds—church, classroom, ete. ‘The 
examination and laboratory tests were negative, except 
ight secondary anemia, low blood-pressure, sluggish re 
owed intestinal peristalsis, some tachyeardia, and acne. 
ological study revealed a basic emotional disorder which 
ted tor most of the symptoms. This emotional disorder 
ed of persistent modified fear and rage reactions, which 
conditioned to situations that are not normally linked 
. th those persisting emotions. Many of the first conditionings 
to the family situation. The play activities of the children 
family had been very frequently repressed in order that 


lather, who was a minister with a literary bent, would have 
et tor his studying. Her activities had been and still were 
hampered in other directions too. Hampering brought resentment 
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and restlessness. It is no wonder, therefore, that a modified rag 
reaction in the form of dislike and restlessness became firmly asst 
ciated with studying and religious affairs. When I first saw hey 
she could hardly sit through a lecture-hour, and would study ve1 
little. lear, too, beeame early conditioned to many of these sam 
situations as well as to others. Not until about three years ag 
however, did she show fear of crowds, dizziness or marked rest 
lessness. At that time she attended a denominational college 
where attendance at church was compulsory. On this particu 
day the sermon was very long and boring. Suddenly she 
eold, her hands perspired, she felt dizzy (all these an intensifi 
tion of her already conditioned fear and resentment to religion 
She felt that she had to get away from it all. The hall was crowd 
and escape impracticable. After this, these emotional responses 








kept recurring because she remained in the same environment 
and they were further strengthened by the advantage it brought 
her of not having to face certain distasteful situations. She wa 
given some psychological tests. The results of the Terma | 
Revision of the Binet Simon General Intelligence Tests were valu b 
able in showing that she had normal intelligence—a capacit) 
necessary tor her understanding her own condition, and for read 
justment. A qualitative study of the results of the Pressey X-0O 
Tests of Emotion corroborated the emotional factors brought out 
in the developmental history. Her profile by the Downey \W 
Temperament Test showed a lack in initiative and energy, and 
somewhat low score in the aggressive traits. On the other hand, 
it showed more than average carefulness and capacity for sticking 
to things in the face of difficulties. These higher scores were a 
encouragement to her, while the low scores indicated weak pol 
that she was to strive to strengthen. Her somewhat low profi 
ought to show a rise in level with increasing emancipation fron 
the family situation. 

The psychological side of medical cases, such as we have bee! 
discussing, seems to me to be clear evidence of the need for exte! 
sion of the field for the elinical psychologist. His position, how 
ever, should not be as a laboratory technician under som 
physician, but working with the physician on a basis of equalit: 
lt is necessary, for the closest codperation to exist between psy i" 
chologist and physician, not only in diagnosis, but also in treat 
ment, because help may often be given the patient during his 
period of psychological readjustment by the use of drugs, 
organotherapy and physiotherapy. Of course some physicians 


y 


might elect to handle all phases of the work themselves, having 
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ed in psychology as well as having obtained a degree 
ine. A few psychological courses are not enough for 


physician. He should have intensive psychological prepara 


h in the pure and applied fields, especially in the former, 
hich takes the time required for training in a profession. 
present time, however, such a combined preparation is 

found, and is not, | believe, a necessary one for under 


this Ly pe ot clinical .work. The clinical psychologist work 
this field, should be associated with the physician in a 


hospital, as well as in office practice. This would indicate 


» most adequate handling of these cases would be furthered 


establishment of psychological interneships in general 
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NOTE ON THE DEVELOPMENT OF THE THOUGH’ 
FORMS OF CHILDREN AS DESCRIBED BY PIAGET 
By EDWIN C. JOHNSON anp CHARLES C. JOSEY 


UNIVERSITY OF SOUTH DAKOTA 


IAGET in three books, ‘‘ Language and Thought of the Child” 

(1926), ‘‘ Judgment and Reasoning in Children’’ (1928), and 

‘*The Child’s Conception of the Universe’’ (1929) has set | 
forth in great detail his study of the development of logical reasoy 
ing of children. Last year at the University of South Dakota 
attempted to duplicate his study. Our results, however, diffe 
so greatly from those of Piaget that we believe they may be 
some general interest. 

The most important conclusions reached by Piaget a 
(1) There are three well defined periods in the logical develo; } 
ment of a child, the first centering around six, the second around 
eight, and the third around twelve. (2) Up to six the child is pre 
logical in his thinking. His thought is characterized by finalism, 
artificialism or the tendency to view all things as made by man, and | 
animism. His associations are mere juxtapositions, that is they | 
are of an accidental or psychological rather than of a logical chat 
acter. (3) The child of six is extremely egocentric. As a co 
sequence he cares little about making himself understood. Indeed, Y 
he seems to think that he is understood no matter how inadequately ( 
he may express himself. For the same reason he is unable to 
assume the position of another, much less that of an hypothesis 
as a basis for reasoning. (4) Between six and eight the child 
makes rapid improvement. His egocentricism wanes and his socia 
interest increases Henee he takes more care to make himsel! 
understood, and shows a greater ability and willingness to assum 
the position of another and that of an hypothesis. (5) This 
development continues until twelve, at which time the child shows 
full mastery of all the fundamental processes involved in logical 
thinking. 
Our results substantiate few of the claims of Piaget. Thi 

greatest difference between our findings and his are found when 





we compare our six year olds with his. Unlike Piaget we did not 
find that the thinking of children of six is characterized by finalism, 
artificialism, or animism. Instead of finding them egocentric we 
338 
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em socially minded, willing and able to assume the posi 
another and even that of an hypothesis. They were quite 
make themselves understood, being able to repeat stories 
another with few mistakes. There Was ho evidence of 
ition in their reasoning or in their drawings. Their defini 
were superiol to those viven by Piaget’s subjects. The 
periority of our children over those studied by Piaget 
in the facet that our children of six were able to pass 


; 


ne tests used by Piaget while Piaget’s children were able 
$s only l. 
th such a start our children should not be expected to show 
‘| improvement between six and eight as did Piaget’s. 
5) of the 7 eight year old children studied by us were able 
ss all tests but four. Naturally our children could show but 
mprovement after eight. Our eleven year olds, however, 
ble to pass all tests, thus reaching what Piaget terms full 
erowth one year eal lier than the children studied by Piaget. 
ally important as these differences in the rate of develop 
we believe our failure to discover any adequate basis for 
explanation of logical development. According to him 
development depends largely on the socialization of the 
1duas Six vear olds, he tells us, cannot reason because they 
1 egocentric. We found nothing in our investigation to 
rt this view. On the contrary we found all of our children 
socially minded and in no manner dominated by an ego 
attitude. Perhaps if we had studied younger children 
ould have found more traces of egocentricism. 
have no explanation to offer of the tremendous differ 
The following facts, however, may be of some importance. 
hildren for the most part came from superior homes and 
in an exeellent school. Their intelligence was somewhat 
rior. The average 1.Q). for the 11 children in our youngest 
» was 109; that of the 18 children in our second group was 
and that of the 26 children above eight was 109. However 
of our children who had an I.Q. of less than a 100 did con 
ly better than the children examined by Piaget. Since 
iget gives no information regarding the IL.Q. of his children, 
do not know how much importance to attach to the slightly 
erior intelligence of our children. As a second hypothesis we 
ould like to suggest that perhaps the English language is 
perior to the French as an instrument for logical thinking. 


iors 
‘ al 
















































































NOTE ON “THE PROBLEM OF THE LOCOMOTIVE-GOD’ 
By W. S. TAYLOR 
SMITH COLLEGE 
AND ; 


ELMER CULLER 
UNIVERSITY OF ILLINOIS 


an inconsistency was pointed out in Leonard’s statement 

about the effects of the psychotherapeutiec efforts upon his | 
psychic health. To the writers he stated that he had been mad 
worse by those efforts: while in his book he said, in one pla 


ly a previous article, ‘*The Problem ot T he Loe omotiee -(4 


that there was no evidence that his condition had been perpet 
ated by the strain of the analysis. Because at that time Leonard 
wished us to work up the article and to publish it without co. 
sulting him at all, there was nothing to do but to let the apparent ; 
inconsistency stand. 

In May, 1931, however, Leonard sent word that he would 
to read the finished study. A copy was sent him, and with it 
letter saying that we should still be glad to be corrected on an 
point. He replied, generally approving the article, and expressing 
gratification that it had been published ‘‘unhampered’’ by | 
scrutiny. ‘* Your readers might have suspected your results’’, 
he had collaborated, he says. 

But in retrospect, he adds: ‘‘ There is one point which | 
might become a published footnote in the JournaL—for scient 
clarification. [I seem in my various jottings, manuscripts in ' 
possession as well as in The Locomotive-God, to have made 
solutely contradictory statements about the effect of the prob 
on the neurosis. But, aside from some possible changes In opi 
due to extensive lapse of time (say, between the manuscript auto 
biography and The Locomotive-God), with increased self-observa 
tion, I think the contradiction is an imperfect expression of what | 
had in mind. 

‘*(1) Writing or talking about the phobia has sometimes ‘ 
on my nerves’, and made it worse for the next few hours; | 
has never produced any permanent effect for the worse 
even as it has at times relieved tensions for a few hours withoul 

1 This Journal, 1929, 24:342-399; particularly, 368-371. 
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¢ any permanent effect for the better. (2) The special 


| that you and Culler began and that I continued by myself 
1 probing, neutral in effects, it produced no strains; 
E-GOp eas the relaxations qua relaxations were probably good as 


‘comfortable’. But what the probings and relaxations 

1 to, what they at last stirred up, was indubitably disas 
The digging only proved baneful when it reached the hole. 
cess ot phobie symptomology began, and acutely, right at 
me when we reached the complex of 187S—and has remained 


-God”’ - . As to my egotism (or any man’s): Kgotism is al 
tement ivs to be studied in interaction with others. This idea is always 
pon : ted in such inquiries or criticisms. It depends with whom 
n ma 1 are and where. I’ll proceed shamelessly to announce the 
e pl wine: the bigger the difference in intelligence, or in mastery 
erpet inv sort, between A and B when brought into conflict (A being 
.eonard iperior), the more exigent is B to press the egotism of A. 
ut co In the presence of such men as Koehler, Koffka, and 
parent I ) ch | feel either utterly humble or like a friend that can ask 

ions, state views, raise objections, be normally alert and 
ld excited without restraint, or be set right in short, like one who 
th it a understood and among his kind—his kind, though the mastery 
)? ntelligence of the Koehlers and Driesches is plainly greater 


further discussion of this case, see Elmer Culler, ‘‘A Phobic Case,’’ Brit 
Psychol., 1930, 10:46-69 


























































REVIEWS 
Kina Morn. By Frank K. Noteh. New York Harcourt, Brace and ( 
LO30 Pp. 226 SY? OO 
This book, written under a pseudonym, is not a fundamental ana 
mid interpretation ol the data of erowd behavior in our society but a 
th a definite thesis \ccording to our author, who follows Spengler 


il organization and culture are going rapidly down hill, and the 









in the picture is the mob. And a ‘‘mob is made up of a group of persons 


unable to think straight beeause they are affected by the consciousness 


high eulture, genuine thinking, and sane living. The mob has dest: 
ur love of real literature, the popularizers have destroyed the real m: 
ng of science, modern political organization with its emphasis on extensiy 
territory and all-inclusive political organization has destroyed the founda 
tons of good group living. So, too, fashion, insane patriotism, and all tl 
other by-products of congestion of population and the development 


rowd behavior have uprooted the worth-while values of this world 


Yet when it is all said and done the author has to admit that even th 
individual alone can searcely ‘‘think straight’’ hence his animadversior 
against ‘‘numbers’’ has to be modified and he is reduced at the end of |} 
irgument to a lame proposal to somehow save the last vestiges of gem 
individualism from the encroachment of the ‘‘mass thinking’’. It al 
sounds amazingly like the opinion of a pedantie introvert. Really the | 
is an interesting personality document if it is nothing else 

A strong philosophical dualism runs through the discussion. T! 
erude material and biological world is set off from the ‘‘Spiritual’’. Tl 
mob rests its actions upon the former, the free individual upon the latt 
The book reeks with anthropomorphisms. Mob is not just an emotior 
crowd, but is a mob with a eapital M. Nature is personified. Soul 


spirit is something extra-mundane which is constantly dragged to 
by the mob 
In spite of these rather drastic criticisms, there are some stimulat 
ections. The book is written in a vigorous style. The attacks upon 
Book Clubs, upon the politicians, upon the demagogues in all fields, and 
upon the standardizers and present-day rationalists are provocative eve! 
though the analysis is superficial. For when all is said and done, the aut! 
does not grasp the nature of social reality. He ignores its irrational c} 
acter irregardless of time or place. He looks upon man as a ratio! 
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eir own Dumbers The author regrets the decay of the old simple days 
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vy has been seduced by advertising, propaganda and 
n of something called the Mob’’, when actually the behavior 
s of mankind, be they peasants or city dwellers, is everywhere 
hological mechanisms, only divergent in the objects of atten 
te of the power of suggestion making for uniformity and 
on, it might be consistently alleged that the stimulus to 


m nh many fundamental matters was never greater than in 
KIMBALL YOUNG 


rURE AND MEANING OF PSYCHOANALYsSI By William Healy, 
\ugusta F. Bronner and Anna Mae Bowers. New York: Alfred A 
nopf, 19380. Pp. XAX-482-AATV. $5.00 
. clure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis is a most useful and in 
far unique book. The authors have tried in it to give as com 
ey as possible of the entire work of Sigmund Freud and his 
In order to be able to present in a practical way the many 
Kreud’s doctrine which he himself or his followers have put 
lifferent times, the authors have chosen an original and effective 
On the left hand pages of the book one find the ‘‘ orthodox 
elaborated by Freud himself or his immediate followers; on 
te right hand pages are the modifications and alterations pro 
l'reud or others who accept his teachings only in certain parts 


proves to be very practical since it enables the student of 


ysis to obtain a clear and easy survey of the vast literature on 
ect The teachings of others who have separated themselves from 
ike Jung and Adler, are only dealt with by the way. The book 
nto seven sections, viz.: I. Cardinal Formulations, Il. De 


nt Stages, [II1. Oedipus and Castration Complexes, IV. Constitu 
Pattern and Early Experiences, V. Dynamics and Dynamisms, 
ior-Personality Formation-Conduct, VII. Therapy. The exposi 
icid although not always convincing in its manner 
presentation of the subject is objective, and a criticism of the 
has not been attempted The different sections and subdivisions 
no close connection with each other, and examples of cases are not 
Kor this reason The Structure and Meaning of Psychoanalysis can 
ed as an introduction to psychoanalysis but only for an informa 
the present status of psychoanalytical research. A knowledge of 
iiian teachings 1s presupposed 
he aim of the book, to give a survey of psychoanalysis, has been 
ned. Style and presentation are very clear and conspicuous. 


pite of all its good qualities, however, The Structure and Meaning 
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of Psychoanalysis has a number of very astonishing insufficiencies. T 
attached bibliography is incomplete and quite useless. It contains som 
forty titles that are given without either name of the publisher or plac 
year of publication. This complicates the findings of the quoted works 
unnecessarily. 

A tracing of points and facts given in this book, moreover, is mad 
entirely impossible by the way quotations within the text are made. Rarely 
the name of the publication from which the quotation has been chosen, js tru 
given, scarcely ever the year of publication and never the number of th 
page quoted from. Equally indefinite are remarks like ‘‘ psychoanalysts 
say that . . .’’ (p. 100). One should think that it would have been 
possible to be at least a little more accurate in these matters without 
burdening the text unnecessarily with bibliographical material. 

In spite of those shortcomings The Structure and Meaning of Psych 
rnalysis can be strongly recommended for a general survey of the subject 
matter. 

Glasgow. RemnaALD Hoops. 
THe LaNn@euaGe DEVELOPMENT OF THE PRescHOOL CHILD. By Dorothea 

A. MeCarthy. Minneapolis: University of Minnesota Press, 193t 
Pp. xii+174. $2.50. 

This book is based upon an investigation made at the University of 
Minnesota Institute of Child Welfare. The author selected one hundred 
and forty children ranging from eighteen to twenty-four months in ag | 


There were seven groups of twenty, each spaced at six month intervals 





The parental occupation was used as a basis of selection and the percentag 
of the children corre sponded closely to the percentages of these sal 
classes in the general population. There were clear differences in the meat 
1.Q.’s of children of these classes. The groups were discrete since th 
children were all tested within a month and a half of the age at which they 
were classified 
The method of study was that of direct observation. Each child was 
visited at home. Certain toys and pictures were given him to examine and 
fifty consecutive verbal responses were recorded by the observer ‘‘ exactly 
as they sounded’’. ‘‘A response was considered a separate unit if it was | 
marked off from the preceding and succeeding remarks by pauses.’’ It tn 


might be a complete sentence or less. The aim was to secure responses 
which were as spontaneous as possible, so that the observer did not address 
the child unless absolutely necessary to carry on the observation. Othe 
items were recorded: the length of time needed to secure the fifty responses, 


the time of the observation, the nationality of the parents, whether the child 
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bilingual home, the age of child’s associates, and whether th 

ed chiefly in a home or in an institution 
he responses of some of the younger children were incomprehensible 
ad to be treated separately. Moreover, the material did not lend 


the usual grammatical analysis. The comprehensible responses 


nalyzed under four rubries: the length of response, the function of 
, 

nse in relation to the child’s environment, complexity of sentence 
ire, and analysis of word usage in terms of parts of speech, taking 


unt both total vocabulary and the number of different words 


analysis of length of response showed among other things the 


ing: The mean time needed to secure the fifty responses show little 
n with age or sex. The percentage of comprehensible responses 
the mean length of response increased with age There were sex 


in favor of girls in the former and in the latter in all but one 


seven age levels. ‘‘The mean length of response shows clear dif 


s from one occupational group to another.’’ It was apparent that 
n who associate chiefly with adults have an evident superiority over 
in mean length of response. Bilingualism did not seem to be a 
ndicap in the child’s mastery of English. But the sample for 


rt of the analysis was very small 
principal items from the analysis of the function of the response 
summarized as follows: Miss McCarthy examined these functions 
a modified classification based on Piaget. In ‘‘adapted informa 
‘questions’’, and ‘‘answers’’ there were marked increases with 
in age. In contrast the emotionally toned responses showed a 
ve decrease with advance in age. No significant differences appear 
ing to the age of the child’s associates. Sex differences in favor of 
ere shown in most of the items in this part of the analysis. There 
much higher proportion of adapted information and of questions 


ages among the children of the upper occupational groups’’. With 


] 


tal age held constant the differences in terms of occupational status are 


ased but not eliminated 


f facts There was a 


nstruction analysis brought out a number < 
ase in the relative percentage of responses which were functionally 


ete but structurally incomplete with the girls showing advance over 


boys. The simple sentence with a phrase appears rather late, and 


girls are superior to boys. Compound and complex sentences come 


very late and make up only a small fraction of the total, while the 


rated sentence’’ increases rapidly in the upper levels. Here too the 
excel the boys. Omission of the verb is the most common error but in 


arlier stages, at least, this is consistent with the fact that the noun 
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takes on verbal as well as substantive functions. Differences in terms 
occupational level were apparent here as elsewhere although the diverg 
is lessened when mental age is held constant 

The word analysis brought out the following: Considering the ft ta 
number of words used the percentage of nouns is very large at the earli 
levels but decreases with age. There is a noticeable increase of ver 
adverbs, and pronouns with age. Conjunctions and prepositions ay 
late. Sex differences in this part of the analysis are not very apparent 
tend to disappear when mental age is held constant. And finally, ‘‘w 
the parts of speech analysis based on the total number of words used 
studied in relation to paternal occupation, the results failed to confirm t 
theory of Drever, who maintains that the children with broader envy 
ments tend to have relatively more nouns and fewer verbs than 
children of more narrow experience.’’ 

Almost all earlier studies of the growth of language in children | 
heen made on a few selected cases, chiefly on the children of professior 
people. Facts about the language development in the general run of 


population have not been available. Moreover, the criteria for measur 


this development differs greatly in the various investigations. The present 
study helps to correct both these vital errors. It is perhaps the most 
earefully controlled study of its kind which has yet appeared. Th 
method is commendable. It takes the material from fairly natural soc 

situations, something which cannot, unfortunately, be said about many 

the ‘‘so-called’’ experimental studies in social psychology. The sam 

is small but representative. The total number of responses was larg 
enough to furnish fairly adequate analysis of most items with the possible § 
exception of bilingualism. The reliability measured by the Spearmar 
brown formula gave rather uniformly high correlations of the odd-eve1 
items for each type of analysis, although a repetition of the total observ 
tion might logically have been a little more satisfactory as a basis f 
testing reliability. There was fair agreement among those who scored tl! 
results. Certain divergences in interpretation are bound to occur until a! 
adequate method of training observers and scorers is worked out, but the 


author has been well aware of her difficulties. On the whole she has mad 


+ 





a sane use of the simpler statistical devices and fortunately has not a 
tempted to extend her analysis by an over-refinement of statistical analysis 
in the hope, as is implicit in some studies, that statistics may make up 
for inadequacies in the original data. 

The interpretative sections of the monograph are limited in scopé 
There is little effort here to extend the interpretations far into the realm o! 
theory. The perennial problem of the relation of language to thought 
left unsettled! The author, it seems to the reviewer, might well hav 
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it more consideration to Dewey’s position and to have reckoned 


id’s able analysis of language function. And in discussing Wat 


sition although she mentions some of the earlier discussion of the 
of language and thought, she neglects what seems to me the most 
nt comments on this problem by Max Miiller. But these criticisms 
, minor nature in view of the problem itself. Dr. McCarthy may well 
the future a more complete theoretical interpretation of many of 
triguing problems. Certainly her own investigation deserves great 
r its pioneer work with the problem of language development in 
ng child 


KimMBALL YOUNG. 
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